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These pure, delicious chocolate confections are world-famous. Made 


in light or dark Chocolate to suit all preferences. 


“Name on Every Piece.” 


Small Trial Package for 10 cents in stamps. 


When not to be had of dealers we will send on receipt of retail price: 1-lb. box, 60c.; 
| 2-Ib. box, $1.20; 3-lb. box, $1.80; 5-Ib. box, $3.00. Delivered Free in the United States. 
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Swift’ssHome Calendar 


The four seasons in beautiful water-color effects, from 
paintings by Percy Moran, one of America’s greatest 
artists. A charming picture for every home—equal 
to any 50-cent art calendar—the calendar of the year 
—no printing on face—sent postpaid for 10 cents, in 
stamps or money. Address Department L. 


Swift’s Premium Hams and 
Breakfast Bacon and Silver 
Leaf Lard are companions 
in quality to Swift’s Home 
Calendar—the best. For 
sale by first-class dealers in 
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HIS is an inside offer and one that 
we happen to know can never be 
duplicated. This fine ‘‘ Ray” 

Folding Camera and Seal Grain Carry- 
ing Case sells by dealers for $10.00; 
our price for our Christmas sale is 
$5.00. The Camera is polished 
mahogany, covered with seal 
grain leather. The trimmings are 
of finely polished brass. Has all 
the latest improvements. The 
adjustment is the simplest. With 
our offer we include one double 


plate-holder. Rav Folding. 


$5.00 Ray “C” Camera for $3.00. 


We also include this — camera in this Special Sale. The Ray “C” sells everywhere “4 
$5.00. We never knew it be sold for less. Our price for this Sale is only $3.00. Picture $5 
Covering of fine grain leather. Has a multiplying attachment for making two pictures o the 
same object on one plate if desired. This attachment is very simple to operate, and doubles the 
value of the camera. We also include one double plate-holder. 


$5.00 Gem Poco for $2.75. 


Picture 4x5. Covering is fine morocco grain leather ; has fixed focus lens ; time and instantaneous 
“Rochester” shutter and two brilliant view-finders ; also double plate- -holder included. The adver- 
tised price of this. camera is $5.00; our price at this Sale, $2.75. 
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are for the Christmas season only, and 
can only be procured of us. Order Early. 
These cameras are new— not shop-worn 
—and have the latest improvements. 
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URKEYS plenty 
this year, sir?” 

My friendly land- 

lord of the inn 
rubbed his ear re- 
flectively. ‘“‘Well, 
now you ask, it 
does seem to me 
that I’ve heard 

David say some- 
thing about it, though I don’t rightly remember 
what. But I'll send for David right smart, 
and he’ll tell you all about it.” 

But in spite of the “right smart’’ sending, 
it was late in the afternoon before David 
appeared. At first glance I thought him to be 
a very tall, lank, overgrown boy, but when [ 
looked more narrowly at his face I was struck 
with its expression of care-worn age. His 
shoulders, too, stooped from their great height, 
as if under a burden. Hardly should I have 
been surprised to see gray locks in his dark 
hair, but that his mouth was still boyish and 
of a calm sweetness. He puzzled and 
interested me. 

“Tukkeys?” he said, slowly. “No, I don’t 
reckon they’s very many about this year. I 
aint run across but tole’ble few since the 
season opened, an’ they was too shy for a 
shot.” 

“Are you sure it is not worth while hunting 
them?” I asked with some impatience. Cir- 
cumstances would detain me some days longer 
at this little settlement among the mountains 
of western Virginia, and I wished particularly 
to shoot a wild turkey. 

“Reckon I ought to know if anybody does,” 
David replied gravely to my question, regarding 
me with calm blue eyes. 

“Yes, David knows all about game here,” 
interjected Mr. Simpson, regretfully. ‘“He’s 
the best shot in the county, as his father was 
before him. If he says there’s no turkeys 
about, why, I’m afraid that settles it.” 

“Well, I’m going to have a try at what there 
are, anyway,” I said, obstinately. ‘‘Now, my 
lad, I’ll give you a dollar a day for your ser- 
vices as guide, and you shall take me to all the 
places where the turkeys might be, and if we 
don't find them—why, that won’t be your 
fault. Will that suit you?” 














Mr. Simpson shook his head. “Fearfully | after cattle.” 1 did not understand this war- 
extravagant, you city folks! But it’ll be a| rant of his abilities then, but I noticed a faint | one’s a big blacksnake.” 
good thing for you, David. Can’t ’Lias and | smile rippling the placid calm of David’s 


Bob run the mill for a few days alone?” 

“I reckon,” said David slowly, as if in deep 
thought. His eyebrows were drawn into a 
line of perplexity, his eyes were cast down, 
and he shuffled his feet uneasily. Mr. Simp- 
son disappeared indoors, and David and I were 
left alone. 

“Well, David?” I said, with increasing 
impati-nee. 

David raised his head slowly. “I aint 
sayin’ there aint no tukkeys at all, but I say 
*taint at all likely that you-all ’ll get a shot at 
any. ’Deed, an’ I’m about sure you won’t. 
Then when you-all don’t get no tukkeys, you’ll 
say I didn’t ’arn the money.” 

“*You find me the turkeys and you will have 
earned your money,” I replied, laughing. 

But David persisted. “That’s just it! 
Tukkeys is so pow’ful sca’ce this year, that 
mebbe you-all won’t even git a sight 0’ one, an’ 
then I mightn’t feel to take yer pay.” He 
looked at me anxiously. 

“It’s right to be honest and not try to take 
advantage of me, David,” I said, “but I am 
not asking you to guarantee me the turkeys. 
All I ask is that you take me to the places 
where you think the turkeys might be found, 
and if then I don’t get a shot at them, we shall 
have to accept the fortunes of war. 1 will pay 
you just the same.” 

“Some of the places is right smart far,” he 
said next, looking at me doubtfully, for I had 
been very ill in the summer and I was still far 
from strong. But Mr. Simpson had reap- 
peared and interposed cheerfuliy. 

“Oh, we'll fix that all right! My brother- 
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in-law’s got a nice quiet pony you can ride | 
anywhere a man can go. The boys ride him | 
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‘‘ DAVID BECAME TRANSFORMED.” Ms: 


| There’s a rattler, an’ that 





“How can you tell?” 
features. “I know ’em by the 
A little after dawn the next morning I found | marks.’”” He looked sur- 
David awaiting me at the door of the inn. A | prised at such dense igno- 
small bay pony was leaning dejectedly against | rance. ‘I used to have a 
a post. His ribs spread his skin tight like the tame blacksnake round the 
frame of a drum, and as I walked around him | mill to catch the rats, but a 
1 saw that he lacked an eye. boy come by one day when 
“This here’s Tommy,” explained David. the snake was asleep in the sun. He thought 
“Can he carry me?” I asked with some | he was a wild one, an’ he killed him. | was so 
doubt. aggravated with that boy, I pooty nigh fell out 





“*Deed he can! I’ve seen him carry three | with him.’’ He looked surprised at my burst | 


men that was too lazy to walk, an’ he didn’t of laughter, for he had evidently expressed the 


seem to be no more burdened than he is now, | height of his possible animosity. 
neither. He aint so frail as he looks. He’s | A deep rose had flushed the eastern sky. 
one 0’ them kind ye can’t nowise fat up. | David looked at it and then at Tommy. “I 
He’s been out to paster all summer.” reckon he was planned when the creepin’ 
Tommy braced himself with spread feet | things was made,” he said, without the slightest 
when I mounted, and gave a human sigh when intention of irreverence. “If he don’t help 
the guns were added that pierced me with self- | that gait o’ his, we-all aint goin’ to see them 
reproach; but I may add here that I soon | tukkeys to-day, sure.” 
found that no usage that I would ever be likely| And we didn’t. We reached’ the place 
to give Tommy would injure him. | where the turkeys ought to have been—an old 
It was the dawn of a perfect October day, | orchard set on a brambly hill, to whose trees 
and I felt new life thrill in my veins as we still clung some late ripe apples. The few on 
walked along. the ground had evidently been lately picked at, 
David walked beside me, restraining his | for the bill-marks were just turning brown. I 


pace to Tommy’s crawl, and entertaining me | used my call in vain, hoping that they had not | 


with shrewd observations or odd tales of his | gone far, but only the squirrels clucked in 
countryside. He had an inimitable Southern | reply. 
drawl and a quaint fund of expression that! Two other haunts we visited where David 


made much that he said in sober earnest appear | said they sometimes came later in the day; | 


irresistibly funny to me. He often looked | but the signs showed that they had always 
surprised at my sudden laughter, but nothing | preceded us, and we did not catch a glimpse of 
seemed to stir him from the placid calm of his | them. 
nature. | Well, now I know there are some around, 
“What are those marks like bicycle tracks | I’ll have them yet,” I vowed, as we turned 
across the road, David?” I asked once. | homeward. 
“Snakes crossin’ the road in the night. We attempted to take a short cut down the 







mountain, and then I was made to 
understand why riding Tommy for 
cattle had developed his climbing 
powers. He crept and clung and 
scrambled along the ledges and up 
sheer inclines in the most terrifying 
manner. 

As we paused for breath on a 
narrow path faced with a wall of 
rock overhung with almost impene- 
trable underbrush, I remarked idly, 
“David, it would be sport to come 
on agrizzly bear here.’’ And a beat 
could not have startled me more had 
he appeared in answer to my words, 
than did the sudden accents of a 
deep voice sounding directly over 
my head: “Wal, I’d growl ef I 
could, stranger !”’ 

A powerful gray horse, bearing 
a stalwart man, leaped down upon 
the path before me. He greeted us, 

* laughing at my surprise. “Cattle- 

hunters hev to ride in all sorts o’ 

places, I ’low.”” Then he rode off 

in a hurry when David described 
some cows we had passed miles back. 

“His place is on the ridge back 
o’ the road goin’ to town,”’ David 
explained. ‘“‘He’s been throwin’ 
co’n fer them tukkeys in the road 
fer a month back, to coax ’em into 
gunshot. But he won’t get ’em, I 
can tell him.” 

I was thoroughly wearied by the 
time we came in sight of the mill, 
and was glad to accept David's 
invitation to stop and have a glass 
of milk. Two burly men with lazily 
good-natured faces were sitting in 
the door of the mill. 

“You-all got that co’n ground, 
Bob?” asked David, pausing before 
them. 

“Not’s I know on,” replied one 
of them indifferently. 
“I had to go to town 
this mornin’, an’ we 
reckoned you-all ’d be 
back time enough to 
do it to-night.” 

David sighed and 
walked toward the 
house. The untidy 
yard was full of 
squealing children, 
who set up a yell of 
welcome .as David 
appeared. 

“Shoot down our 
ball, David! David, 
shoot down our ball!” 
they cried. We dis- 
covered a ball lodged 
in the branch of an 
oak. It was in plain sight, but fully thirty 
feet or more from the ground. 

*“‘Reckon a bullet ’d spoil the ball,” said 
David, as he rubbed his chin in perplexity. 
“Mebbe I might shoot the branch,’’ he said at 
last, and took his gun down from his shoulder. 

It was a long-barrelled, muzzle-loading rifle, 
heavily inlaid with silver, and nearly as tall as 
I was. I watched him with skeptical curiosity 
|as he took a steady aim and fired. Down 
tumbled the ball and down after it rattled the 

branch, cut in two by the bullet as clean as if 
done by a knife. 

“That was a most remarkable shot, David,” 
I said, admiringly. It is one thing to hit a 
two-inch bull’s-eye in a target at thirty yards, 

|and quite another to cut in two, at a given 
point, a little twig scarcely outlined against a 
| network of thousands of other little twigs and 
branches. 

But David only shook his head deprecatingly. 
| “My father was a heap sight better shot ’n I'll 
| ever be,”’ he said, quietly. 
| The two men still sat indifferently in the 
| door of the mill, but the noise had brought one 

slatternly woman to the door, while another, 
in ragged curl-papers, lifted a torn curtain and 
| looked out from under it. 
| That evening I asked Mr. Simpson some 
| questions about David. 
| “David? Well, he’s a queer chap. Most 
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everybody’s related in these parts, you know, 
and they all hang together. ‘Those were his two 
sisters and their husbands—a worthless lot, the 
whole of them, as ever lived. Too lazy to work 
the mill that David’s father left them, and if it 
wasn’t for David, I think they’d all starve in a 
heap together. He works himself to skin and 
bone to support them, and not content with that, 
he’s loaded himself up with a couple of old 
cousins a mile or so away who ought to be in the 
poorhouse, and another family of some sort 
of relation, where the father has consump- 
tion and the mother’s crippled, and the son 
is laid up for the winter with a broken 
thigh. Yes, and besides that he hires a 
colored woman to take care of a crazy, 
doddering old great-aunt who thanks him 
by swearing at him every time she sees him. 

“You see, folks in these parts have a 
horror of the poorhouse. They’ll take 
help of one of their own, like David, when 
they’ll die of starvation before they’l) take 
anything from the county. David’s been 
struggling along this way all his life, and I 
suppose he always will, for if it aint one 
thing it’s another, and he can never see any 
one in want without trying to divide with 
them.” 

[I thought a great deal about David as I 
went to bed that night. For the next three 
days 1 pursued those turkeys over miles 
of Virginia territory, to the considerable 
betterment of my health and David’s 
pocket, and with no injury to the turkeys. 

On the second day, at my request, David 
produced his own turkey-call. It consisted 
of a piece of flat slate-rock and what looked 
like an old peg-top with an inch of sharp 
nail in the end. The sounds he brought forth 
on it differed from any sounds with which I had 
ever in my life heard turkeys called, but I 
reasoned that. David certainly knew his business, 
and that perhaps turkeys in Virginia spoke a 
dialect, as did the inhabitants. Only the echoes, 
however, answered David's efforts. 

That day I got two pheasants, the only ones 
we ran across; and David, as he always did, 
gathered in a squirrel here and there to supply 
the family larder. 

As I stepped down out of the underbrush into 
the road, heading toward the place where we had 
tied Tommy while we made a side excursion, 
I suddenly heard a queer, dry, rattling noise 
under my feet; but before I had time to wonder 
what it was I was flung violently to one side, 
and David’s boot-heel was crushing the head 
of a rattlesnake whose nine rattles beat the air 
in the spot where I had just been standing. 
Putting my shotgun across his back, I ended 
his career in a moment, and then turned to 
David. 

“You risked your life, my boy,” I said, 
warmly, “and it may be that you saved mine. 
I shall not forget it!’’ 

David smiled deprecatingly. ‘He couldn’t ’a’ 
bit ye till he coiled, an’ ye could have run then. 
Reckon you-all aint much used to rattlers, not 
to look where you step round these parts.” 

On the third day a deer got up suddenly from 
a bed of fern fifty yards away and astonished me 
so that it had put fifty more between us before a 
Winchester bullet caused the game to turn a 
somersault in the air and fall stone-dead. 

I sent David down the hill for Tommy, and 
while I waited 1 apportioned the venison in my 
mind, remembering David’s five families in my 
division. After a weary time I beheld him 
toiling slowly up the hill, towing Tommy at the 
end of the bridle, the pony from head to tail one 
straight line of obduracy. David mopped his 
face and sighed with relief when he dropped the 
bridie. 

“Reckon I could have got him here sooner ef 
I’d throwed him down an’ drug him up side- 
ways,” he said, plaintively. 

He was placidly delighted when he found how 
much of the deer was to fall to his share, and 
regarded me curiously. ‘“‘Reckon you-all don’t 
think much o’ deer.’’ 

“What will you do with it, David?” I asked. 
He had never mentioned any of his family cares 
to me. 

“Oh, I know some folks that’ll be mighty 
glad to get a taste of ’t. Weall don’t get too 
much fresh meat up here, an’ the country’s 
gettin’ pooty nigh shot out with all the folks 
movin’ in. Of course, everything’s got to kill to 
live; they kill each other an’ we kill them, so 
that’s all fair.” 

“But deer don’t kill each other to live, 
David?” 

“Deer don’t eat deer,” he replied, quietly, 
“but they do eat the laurels and other stuff; an’ 
how do we know that them don’t feel bein’ 
killed, in their way, jest as much as we do in 
ourn ?” 

“You’re quite a logician, my lad,” I said, 
much interested. 

“Logician ?” 

“You'd make a good lawyer,” I explained. 

In that instant my slow, placid, unemotional 
David became transformed under my astonished 
eyes. A glow spread over his face, wiping out 
the lines of care-worn, premature age; his cyes 
met mine, questioning, demanding, the index of 
a hidden, eager soul. Accidentally I had 
touched the key-note to which his whole inner, 
secret self vibrated. 

“Like Abraham Lincoln, when he used to 
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read po’try lyin’ on the counter o’ the grocery 
store? An’ then he read himself into a lawyer!” 

Tommy snorted at the imposition of the deer, 
but finally consented to carry it if I would walk ; 
which I did, and gave information concerning 
Abraham Lincoln and lawyers generally, which 
David soaked up like a sponge. 

The last day of my stay arrived, and the 
earliest tinge of gray in the sky found us posted 
in the old orchard, still seeking the turkeys. A 








‘* SITTING WITH BOWED HEAD.” 


long time we passed in silence, and then far 
away I heard an unmistakable sound. 

“There they are, David!” I whispered, and 
reached for the guns. Again came the call, and 
nearer. David fairly trembled with excitement, 
and suddenly a branch broke under his nervous 
foot with a sharp detonation. The next call was 

“Call them, David—call them quick and do 
your best !’”” I commanded. 

The usual sounds proceeded from David’s 
hands for a moment, and then my ear detected a 
subtle change. The call grew gradually more 
seductive; never had I heard before so masterful 
a rendering of the turkey’s own tongue as those 
alluring, commanding, pleading, insinuating 
tones that wavered out from that piece of stone 
and a sharp nail. 

Suddenly the grass moved across an open 
space in the orchard. “There they are!” I 
whispered, and raised my gun. 

At that instant the nail fell from David’s hand 
with a sharp screech that would have frightened 
a catamount. The flock stopped short with a 
warning cluck from the cock, and rose in the air 
with the speed of bullets. The air seemed full 
of turkeys, and I shot blindly into them, hoping 
for nothing, for they were still out of all ordinary 
range. Dropping the shotgun, I seized the rifle 
and aimed with care at the big gobbler, who was 
on the point of vanishing into the trees. 

It was a long shot, and my heart leaped with 
exultation when I saw him drop. David was 
standing over a hen which had received the first 
shot, when I returned with the gobbler’s dead 
body hanging by the legs. 

“Well, David,” I said, dryly, “‘tyou did your 
best to ruin my chances, but we have two of 
them, anyway.” 

He turned pale under his sallow tan at my 
reproof, but to my surprise, made no apology, 
and his conversation was of the briefest on the 
way home. 

I soon forgot it, though, as I reviewed the 
plans I had been slowly forming for David’s 
benefit ever since I had heard the story of his 
self-denying life, and more especially since the 
snake episode. I made several visits that after- 
noon and transacted a little business, which 
included a somewhat stormy interview with the 
two men I had first seen in the door of the mill. 

It was dusk when | approached the door of 
the inn. On its step I saw a well-known figure 
sitting with bowed head leaning on a supporting 
hand. 

“Ah, David, you’re just the person I wanted 
to see!’’ I said. 

“T’ve been waitin’ fer you-all,”’ he replied, 
gloomily. Then I saw that on the step beside 
him lay the silver dollars I had given him each 
night at parting. 

“Come up to my room,” I said. “It’s too 
cold to talk here.” 

I was so full of my plans that I did not wait 
to ask his errand, but launched at once into a 
proposal that he should go with me to the city 
and work his way up from the bottom in the 
profession that his heart was set upon. I did 
not hide the difficulties he would have to over- 
come, the years of hard and tedious work that 
lay between him and achievement, but I believed 
he had the will and the perseverance to overcome 
them. I explained to him how I had arranged 
for the care of his various protégés, including 
the shaming of his two stalwart brothers into a 
promise to support themselves with the aid of 
the mill. 

“It’s not charity, David,’ I finished. “You 
shall pay all your way by your own effort, only 
lll give you a helping hand with which to start.” 

When David had at last taken in the import | 
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of my words, he forgot all else in the world. His 
eyes widened and glowed, his bent figure 
straightened, and as the fountains of the depths 
of his being were broken up, he became trans- 
formed into the man I foresaw he would one 
day become—alert, eager, intelligent, self-com- 
manding. Words seemed to have deserted his 
tongue, but no words could have expressed more 
than did his face. 

Then suddenly a veil seemed to drop over 
his eyes and the old stoop came into his 
shoulders. 

“Well, David?” 

“I aint goin’.”” There was something 
hopeless in the tone. 

“Why not?’ 

There was a long pause and then his 
eyes met mine, full of an agony of shame 
and despair. 

“IT aint wuth it an’ I can’t take it. 
You-all won’t want me to when you know. 
1 aint honest.” 

I said nothing—only waited. In a mo- 
ment he continued, the words stumbling 
and tripping out of his mouth in his haste 
to force out the truth. 

“I aint honest, I tell ye! I knew all 
about them tukkeys sence las’ sammer. I 
been watchin’ ’em an’ keepin’ track of 
’em fer months. I wanted ’em’’—here he 
gulped down a sob—“fer Thanksgivin’ fer 
the folks. They was jest enough of ’em to 
go around, an’ I knew nobody ’d find ’em 
out, they was that shy an’ skeery. But I 
wanted the money, too, fer the childurn 
aint got no stockin’s ner shoes ner warm 
things fer winter, an’ las’ winter, little 
Jess, she died 0’ the cold.” Here the tears 

began to run unheeded down his cheeks. 

“T couldn’t give up the money, ner I couldn’t 
give up the tukkeys, fer I’d promised.’em they 
should have ’em fer Thanksgivin’. They don’t 
have much to give thanks fer, them poor ol’ 
critters don’t, but one good meal of tukkey 
marks the day fer ’em fer a year. 

“You-all can buy all ye want to-eat,” he went 
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on, pleadingly. “Ye don’t know what it is to 
hanker so fer a taste o’ fresh meat, like ther, 
poor ol’ bodies does, an’ never get it hardly th. 
year round. I jest had to see that they fe) 
thankful in their hearts this year, an’ I couldn’: 
disapp’int ’em nohow. 

“Ye said I needn’t guarantee you-all th. 
tukkeys—only take ye round whar they was 
likely to be. I did that honest. Lots o’ times 
they was right beside us, an’ I’d have to sca: 
‘em away. That last time it got into my bla 
an’ I forgot all about everything except maki): 
em come to me, till I see thet ol’ gobbler. The: 
I remembered, but you was too quick. The 
was only two lef’, an’ I couldn’t divide them 
two noways to make ’em go round. 

“Then I jest saw all o’ a sudden that I hadn't 
been honest, in spite o’ all my arguyin’ wit! 
myself. I aint ’arned the money, an’ I brough: 
it back to ye, an’ they’ll have to get through th: 
winter jest the best way they can. They won’ 
have no tukkeys fer Thankggivin’, nuther, an’ 
it’s all my fault—’”’ 

He groped, stumbling, to the door, but I had 
my back against it. 

“David, my lad!” I stopped to clear my 
throat and winked hard so that I could see him 
better. “David, I do not say that it was honest, 
for we both know it wasn’t; but what I do say 
is, that this confession squares accounts as far as 
I am concerned, and the young man who proves 
his honesty by confessing his dishonesty under 
such temptation to keep silence, is just the young 
man I need. 

“Moreover, I do not overlook the fact that you 
did not want the money or the turkeys for your- 
self. That makes it easier to forgive, David. 
Come, I haven’t changed my mind at all, and I 
shall expect you to be ready to-morrow, as I had 
planned. There, there, boy—don’t break down 
—don’t, David! There, there— And I'll tell 
you what we’ll do, David! Before Thanks- 
giving we’ll send to every one of your families 
the biggest and fattest corn-fed tarkey we can 
find in the Washington markets!” 

And we did. 








RS.. CREIGHTON paused, needle in 
hand, and looked up from her embroid- 
ery. Eleanor’s. footsteps were coming 

along the upper hall and over the stairs; and 
Eleanor herself appeared in the doorway a 


second later, brushing back the loose hair from 


her forehead, and sniiling above an armful of 
billowy muslin. 

“T’m almost through with my packing at last, 
mother,” she announced light-heartedly, “and 
I’ve brought down some frocks for Jane to 
freshen up a bit. Flimsy things—they crumple 
if you so much as look at them!” 

“I'll speak to her about it in a minute, 
Eleanor,” replied Mrs. Creighton. ‘“Tell me 
first, won’t you, what’s wrong with these 
flowers. I’ve certainly followed Miss Dupont’s 
directions, but they don’t look at all as I 
expected them to.” 

Eleanor leaned over her mother’s shoulder, 
scrutinizing the flowers critically. ‘They are a 
little—unusual,”’ she admitted; “particularly the 
three-cornered ones, that seem to be quarrelling 
with each other about their stems. The pinky 
yellow in the border is deliciously Japanese, 
though. Why don’t you call it a Kio-something 
centrepiece, and give a reception on the strength 
of it? By the way, I’ve been wondering why 
you didn’t suggest a reception in honor of my 
home-coming. I don’t believe you’re as proud 
of me this year as you were last.” 

For some reason Mrs. Creighton did not find it 
easy to reply. She only stroked the girl’s cheek 
affectionately, and murmured something about 
the warm weather and their both having been so 
busy; whereupon Eleanor protested that she 
had been merely joking, and that midsummer 
receptions were, to her mind, the most stupid 
affairs on earth. Then noticing that the drapery 
at one of the windows was entangled in the 
Holland shade, she crossed the room to straighten 
it. 

“Who but you would attempt to do that 
standing on tiptoe, I wonder!” laughed Mrs. 
Creighton, leaning back in her chair and looking 
on contentedly. ‘Physical culture helps, doesn’t 
it?” 

Eleanor turned, with one arm still lifted above 
her head, and put up a warning forefinger. “Be 
careful, mother—physical culture is a sore 
subject with me. Half the girls at Dunster 
Hall call me ‘My Lady Delsarte,’ Bess Otis has 
talked so much about my training.” ; 

“She has given you an imposing title, Eleanor. 


My own school nickname, I remember, was | 


nothing but ‘Peggy.’ ”’ 
“Yes, and what a dear little Peggy you must 


| have been!” She was settling the last folds of 
the curtain as she spoke. “Now I’m too big for | 








any of the pretty, old-fashioned names; yon 
can imagine how My Lady Delsarte sounds— 
shrieked out at basket ball, or chafing-dish 
suppers, for instance.” 

“T should think *twould be harder for the girls 
to say than for you to hear,” laughed the mother ; 
“but if I waste any more time listening to your 
chatter the fire will get too low for this pressing.” 
And she began to gather up the muslins. 

“Don’t be so scornful about my conversation, 
Mrs. Creighton! You know how you'll miss it 
next week—and I’m going up to have a battle 
with glove-buttons now, anyway. When I get 
them off my conscience I’Il come back.” Half- 
way out to the stairs she recalled another matter 
which she had meant to settle. ‘Do you know 
where father is? I want to ask him how the 
forenoon trains on the Albany road connect at 
the junction.” 

“He’s lying down in the library.”” There 
was the faintest possible hesitation in Mrs. 
Creighton’s voice. ‘‘Won’t it do just as well to 
speak to him by and by ?” 

“Yes—I suppose so; but it seems to me he’s 
always lying down lately when I want him. 
I’m almost tempted to run in with my time-table 
and appear astonished, just to remind him how 
lazy he’s growing.” 

“T don’t believe I would, dear. He may be 
asleep, and people hate to have their afternoon 
naps interrupted, you know.” 

“You precious little mumsey! If that’s meant 
for discipline I’d rather lose my train than 
disregard it. But isn’t it a little queer, for 
father—of all people—to sleep so much? I can’t 
get used to the idea of it.’’ 

After her mother had disappeared, the tall 
figure of Doctor Leland appeared upon the 
veranda. Eleanor held out her hand in welcome, 
and led the way to her favorite cozy corner in 
the wide, airy hall, where they fell to chatting 
about her school and her summer. 

“You know,” Eleanor said, “I’m to visit the 
Armstrongs down at Yarmouth Beach.” 

“Yes, I remember—your mother told me. 
You’ll enjoy Yarmouth Beach, Eleanor; the 
scenery in that region is beautiful. Is it to bea 
party ?” 

“A survival of the fittest, I call it. Dorothy’s 
invitations sounded just like civil service exams. 
If you couldn’t row—and sail—and swim—and 
fight sea-serpents if need be—you were gently 
entreated to decline, no matter how much you 
wanted to go. She put in tennis, too, I believe, 
but that wasn’t quite so indispensable.” 

“How many does the ‘survival’ include?’ 
asked the doctor. 

“Ten, and we’re planning loads of fun. Poor 
Mrs. Armstrong is frightened already. She says 
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she shall call the roll as often as once an hour, 
and hold her breath till everybody answers.” 
“Wise woman! And are we going to have 
you at home with us after the fortnight is over?” 
“That depends. I’ve some lovely possibilities 
for August! Aunt Barbara wants me to go to 
the Adirondacks with her, for one thing, but I 
suppose there’ll be a rush of seamstresses and 


shopping here at home by that time. Mother | surgery 


will furnish as much splendor for her insignifi- 
cant freshman as if college were going to be a 
regular dress parade.” 

“No wonder you’re spoiled, Eleanor.” Pres- 
ently he added: “Is your father anywhere 
about, do you know? I want to see him a few 
minutes, on business, if he is.’’ 

Eleanor broke into a sudden, mischievous 
laugh. “So do I, Doctor Leland, and I’m afraid 
we're both doomed to disappointment. Just at 
present father is on the lounge in the library, 
supposed to be as fast asleep as Little Boy 
Blue.” 

“H’m! Perhaps I’d better wait and see 
your mother, then; or has she taken some other 
lounge and followed his example ?’”’ 

“No, the sleeping craze hasn’t struck mother 
yet, I’m happy to say. She’s only gone out to 
the kitchen for a few minutes, with some 
extemporaneous laundry work.’’ 

“Yours, too, young woman, I’ll wager! Why 
aren’t you out there looking after it in person?” 

“Oh, I don’t know enough, for one reason; 
and mother never wants me bothering around 
about such things, either.’’ 

“How often do you test her wishes in that 
particular, Eleanor?” 

“Onee or twice a year perhaps; knowing how 
she feels, I’m too considerate to do it oftener 
than that. Mother, dear,”’—as Mrs. Creighton 
came across the hall to join them,—‘‘you’re just 
in season. The doctor is starting his annual 
lecture—on domestic duties this time. Last 
summer it was thin shoes—and the year before —’’ 

“?Twas dolls,” interposed the doctor, 
promptly. “I’m positive ‘twas dolls.” 

“I wonder what is the best way to tell a 
person he’s mistaken. As if you didn’t know 
that I put away my dolls before I left the 
nursery even!” and she disappeared up the 
stairs, followed by the doctor’s teasing, “That’s 
why I lectured you, my child.” 

For the next half-hour Eleanor, busy in her 
chamber, could hear the low hum of voices from 
the library. When she went down to the garden 
at four o’clock, the conversation was still going 
on; soon after that, however, she saw the doctor 
eoming down the steps and slowly crossing the 
lawn toward her. 

“Have you thought up any more kindergarten 
myths?” began Eleanor, gaily. “If you have— 
but how tired you look, Doctor Leland! I didn’t 
notice it when I saw you in the house.” 

“I believe I am a little tired.” He seated 
himself in one of the low garden-chairs, tossing 
his hat upon the grass beside him and drawing 
adeep breath. “Somehow the heat takes hold 
of me to-day.” 

He looked up at Eleanor, who was picking 
roses from a climbing vine beside her, and when 
her face was hidden for a moment, in an effort to 
reach a particularly tempting bud, said, as if the 
thought had suddenly occurred to him, “Your 
father isn’t quite as strong, 
lately, as I’d like to see him, 
Eleanor.” 






“My father!’”’ She turned, 
leaving the half-detached 
flower still hanging on its 
stem. “What do you mean, 
Doctor Leland ?” 

““Well— he—he—the fact is, 
Eleanor, there’s some trouble 
or other going on in his left 
hip; one of those obscure 
things that play the mischief 
sometimes before we fairly know it.’ 

“Why, I don’t understand you,” faltered 
Eleanor. “I’ve been with father constantly 
ever since I came home, and he’s seemed just 
the same as ever. Only at luncheon-time 
he was planning to drive us out to Glen Falls 
to-night, for the sunset. He can’t be —”’ 

“Yes, [ know! He hates to give up, and 
I’ve been hoping all along he wouldn’t have 
to, fur the present at least. But I’ve found 
symptoms this afternoon that I don’t like, 
and he’s beginning to see himself that he 
can’t keep about much longer, at this rate.” 

“But what makes him try to—to keep about, 
doctor?” 

“Oh, he’s like all business men.” The 
doctor was fumbling his watch-chain uneasily. 
“They’re bad patients to manage, anyway.” 

“Why hasn’t mother spoken of it?’ persisted 
Eleanor. “Or haven’t you told her yet?” 
The doctor knew, without turning his head, 
how anxiously her honest, gray eyes were 
studying his face. 

“Yes, I’ve told her, but we thought—it’s no 
use trying to hide it, Eleanor—we hated to 
worry you. *Twasall arranged before you came 
home. I’ve been running in at odd times so that 
you shouldn’t see me; and if your father had 
stayed as comfortable as he has been, I shouldn’t 
have said a word to you now.” 

The doctor paused a moment, but as Eleanor 
~ made no answer he went on. He had been 
keeping close watch, he told her. If certain 
indications appeared he should know what they 





‘*1’M CURIOUS TO HEAR.”’ 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


meant; he had hoped they would not appear; | minute, Creighton,” grumbled the doctor as he | quickly from one face to the other. “I thought 


had hoped that rest, with medicine and occa-| rose to take his leave. 


“You won’t keep up this 
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for a minute—but that was foolish; you couldn’t 


sional opiates, would control the disease a while | sort of thing for a week—nobody does, more’s| be expected to give up all your plans, just 
longer. But to-day things looked less favorable. | the pity!” 


“You see,” he was speaking more hurriedly 
now, “when these diseases reach a 
certain point, there’s no other 


“Somebody’s going to this time, though,’ 





treatment worth half as much as 


” 


“Surgery !”’ 

“Yes, they can do so many more 
things at the hospitals. It’s their 
business, you know,” he added, 
reassuringly. 


“‘And you’re absolutely certain 
that they can cure him?” 

“Not absolutely certain, per- 
haps. We’ve every expectation 
that they’ll help him, but the poor 
fellow will feel the effects of it 
more or less for some time—it can’t 
be otherwise.” 

So far Eleanor’s mind had been 
working confusedly and slowly, 
understanding only by degrees 
what she heard. Now, all at 
once, it was becoming plain to 
her, and only by a tremendous 
effort could she steady herself for 
the next question. 

“How soon do you want father to 
go to the hospital, Doctor Leland ?”’ 








‘“WHAT DO YOU MEAN, DOCTOR LELAND?" 


because —’’ 

“Couldn’t 1?” broke in Eleanor impetuously, 
while Doctor Leland drew out his 
watch and exclaimed that it was 
getting late and they really must 
be off. “I've almost forgotten I 
ever had any, father, dear, except 
to stay at home with you and 
mother. ‘That plan I wouldn’t 
give up for an Oxford degree, if 
I could see one dangling right 
before me this minute!” And 
Mr. Creighton amazed the nurse, 
who came back when his visitors 
had gone, by suggesting that he 
would like to sit at the window a 
while and watch the men who 
were working in the garden. 

Four weeks after this Eleanor 
summed up the situation in one 
of her frequent letters to Dorothy 
Armstrong : 

“Father came home to-day, 
Dorothy, as we were expecting. 
He looks fairly well, but Doctor 
Leland almost brought him in 
from the carriage; and when we 
saw the nurse coming behind them 





“That hinges on your Yarmouth trip as much’ replied Eleanor, patting another sofa pillow into | with the crutches, things were pretty shaky, till 


as anything, Eleanor. 
little —” 

She made a gesture of impatience. 
won’t be any Yarmouth trip! 
you think father ought to go?’’ 

“T should be thankful to get him there next 
week if I could make arrangements for it. Still, 
a few days won’t make much difference, one 
way or the other, and we do want you to go 
and fight your sea-serpents a while.” 

“Oh, don’t!” Her lips quivered pitifully. 
“But I feel as if you haven’t told me anything 
about father yet. You don’t think there’s any 
real danger, do you?” 

“The surgery may leave him a little lame, 
Eleanor. He knows that we can’t guarantee him 
against lameness—but that’s the worst result 
we've got to face, please heaven, if we take hold 
of the thing in season.” 

Eleanor’s fears had so far outrun this, during 
the last few moments, that she was conscious of 
definite relief. 

“Then father and mother aren’t frightened, 
are they ?” 

“No, not frightened. Of course they feel 
anxious,—your mother, I’m afraid, is desperately 
anxious,—but they’ve known all along what was 
coming. It’s only having to go through it a 
little sooner, and they wouldn’t either of them 
mind that, except on your account.’’ 

“And all these days they’ve been as cheerful 
as if they hadn’t a trouble in the world; and 
not two hours ago I was almost scolding 
because poor father went to sleep in the daytime! 
I should think she would have hated me!” She 
looked toward the house and asked, with a swift 
change of tone and manner, “Did they know you 
were coming out here to tell me?” 

“They knew I had it in mind; I can’t say that 

they gave me much encouragement.”’ 

Eleanor hardly waited for him to finish. 
“Then I must go right in to see them!” 
she exclaimed. 

“Wait one min- 
ute, Eleanor.”” She 
was already turning 
to go up the terrace 
path. “Have you 
thought what you’re 
going to say when 
you get there? I 
know you’ll mean 
everything that’s 
right, but excite 
ment is so bad 


for — 
Eleanor’s eyes 
were still very 


bright, and she had 
hardly regained her 
usual color, but she 
held her head high 
at the suggestion. 
“Do you really want 
to know what I’m 
going to say? I’d thought of asking him what 
time the ten o’clock train starts nowadays, to 
begin with, but I can modify it a trifle if you 
think that’s injudicious.”” Then with a nervous, 
quickly-controlled little sob, she added, “I don’t 
mean to be impertinent, Doctor Leland, but 
can’t you trust me to talk to father?” 

The doctor’s cordial smile lasted till she was 
out of sight, but he coughed a trifle huskily as 
he closed the gate behind him. “She means so 
well, poor little thing!”” He brushed his hand 
across his lips and coughed again. “I hope 
she’ll be able to keep it up, but she’s only a 
petted child, after all.’ 

When he called upon the patient the next day, 
he was relieved to find him in excellent spirits, 
and disposed to talk of his recovery as certain. 
Mrs. Creighton sat beside him with her sewing, 
while Eleanor went from one room to another, 
apparently in full charge of the household. 

“I wish we had you in the hospital this 


If you can shorten that a | smoothness. 





“You don’t often get hold of such 
a patient as my father; and Mr. Creighton 


“There | added, tranquilly, “I’ve been well taken charge 
How soon do| of since this girl of mine had her talk with you 
* | yesterday, Leland. She insists that a third of a 


load is a good deal easier to carry than half of it, 
and I rather think she’s right.” 

The operation, which took place a few days 
later, proved less serious than had been feared, 
but the patient rallied slowly. More than once, 
during the first few days, Doctor Leland 
answered even Mrs, Creighton’s questions curtly, 
to conceal his own anxiety, and no one except 
Eleanor could discern much encouragement in 
the guarded reports that came from the hospital. 

On the fifth morning, however, the distin- 
guished head surgeon himself met the wife and 
daughter in the reception-room, and greeted 
them with outstretched hands. “I believe your 
husband is over the worst of it, Mrs. Creighton!” 
he said, triumphantly. ‘Unless something very 
unexpected sets in, it does look as if he’s going 
to pull through! He may have as healthy a 
hip-joint as any of us yet—who knows?” 

One of his listeners flushed crimson, the other 
turned very pale; so pale indeed that after a 
second glance at her the head surgeon betook 
himself to his private office for a restorative. 
As he recrossed the entry, tumbler in hand, 
Eleanor’s voice became distinctly audible. “It 
upset you, didn’t it, mother?” she was saying. 
“But I’ve told you all the time that father 
wouldn’t be half so sick, in words of two 
syllables. The under-doctors have all seemed 
to be afraid they’d lose their diplomas if they 
called a bone a bone; but this blessed angel 
comes right out and tells us just what we wanted 
to know. If we can get hold of him every time, 


we shall have father as well as ever by Saturday.” | 


The head surgeon refrained from smiling and 
kept his own counsel, but when Mrs. Creighton 
inquired how soon they would be allowed to see 
the invalid, his answer was ready. 

“Almost any time now if he continues to 
improve. But it’s going to be a strain upon your 
feelings at first, Mrs. Creighton. Wouldn’t it be 
better to let your daughter go in once or twice 
before you do? Supposing we let her try it 
to-morrow, at about this time, say?’’ and Mrs. 
Creighton tremulously assented. 

It was generally understood now what the 
result was likely to be. In one way the 
operation had been successful. It had arrested 
the disease; whether it had done anything more 
than that time alone would tell. At the best 
there must be years of weakness, with but an 
uncertain prospect of recovery beyond them ; all 
of which had been explained to Eleanor before 
she went into the bare hospital chamber, and sat 
down beside her father’s bed. 

“And I should have been glad to see her show 
a little bit of feeling about it!” grumbled one of 
the group of nurses that chanced to be standing 
near the door. 

“Well,” said another, “‘she had to rub her face 
pretty hard to get up a color before she went in 
there just now, and my shoulder hasn’t got over 
the clutch she gave it yet!” 

Within the room, Eleanor delivered her 
mother’s many messages and chatted brightly of 
all that had been going on at home, Doctor 
Leland keeping strict watch of the patient 
meanwhile from behind his newspaper. At the 
first allusion to the subject which might not 


have been wholly unexpected to him, the paper | 


dropped to the floor and the doctor walked over 
to the bed. 

‘Discussing the college question, Creighton ?”’ 
he asked, with a twinkle in his eyes. “If you 
are, I’m curious to hear what Mistress Eleanor 
has to say about it. At home she vows she isn’t 
going upon any terms, and snubs us if we so 
much as venture a question.” 

The hand that was caressing Eleanor’s began 
to tremble. “He’s joking, isn’t he, Nell?” 
murmured Mr. Creighton, his glance turning 


I caught sight of Jimmie Rawson, and pounced 
upon him for meddling with the tomato plants 
yesterday. The poor little chap hadn’t really 
done any harm. I gave him a box of caramels 
afterward to soothe his feelings; but he was the 
only person in sight who could be scolded, and 
I had to make a fuss about something, for 
mother’s face was as much as an invalid could 
be expected to bear with composure. 

| “] wrote you, didn’t I, that we were carpeting 
| every inch of the house except my room? Well, 
one of the first things the nurse did was to 
congratulate father upon having got away from 
| Slippery hospital floors. He hadn’t noticed the 
| carpets before, and naturally looked a little 
astonished. Mother wasn’t there to explain, 
so I went into raptures over them,—they are 
handsome, Dorothy,—and hinted that I was 
tired of scuttling round on hard wood, anyway. 
Father said innocently that he believed he was, 
too; and the nurse gave me a look that almost 
| made up for the days when the carpets were going 
down. 

| “Of course you and Bess start for college a 
| week from Wednesday. I don’t! The best 
part of me is glad of it, and the selfish part isn’t 
worth putting on paper; though I do keep 
thinking of my last year’s plans, and assuring 
myself that there must have been some good 
reason why they have been so upset. 

“Do you remember the wine that Miss Palmer 
used to tell us about in the Bible class last year? 
The kind that is poured from one vat into 
another, over and over again till it clears? I 
wasn’t much interested in it then, but lately 
I am beginning to understand how the wine 
probably feels while the process is going on; the 
new, dreggy wine, I mean. 

“Fate is giving me plenty of stepping-stones if 
|I only know enough to use them. Father’s 
nurse may turn out to be a stepping-stone. She 

is supporting three freckled - faced little half- 
brothers, and that is a good deal serubbier kind 
of duty than any of mine. Mine are only 
pleasures and blessings after all, with just one 
| tiny bit of self-sacrifice thrown in, to keep 
| me from getting wholly horrid and good -for- 
nothing. 

“It isn’t time yet so much as to think about 
father’s being well, but if we can only keep him 

comfortable and contented, I shall be the 
happiest girl in our class—even if the rest of you 
| go on winning laurels till you look like so many 
| walking groves. I am beginning to realize at 
| last that an only child may have other duties 
| beside rushing off after an education; which 
need not disturb you, Dorothy, dear, with so 
many brothers and sisters that | never remember 
whether I have shaken hands with the whole of 
them—and so, good night.” 
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“The Dyed-Hair Girl.” 
>. IT a quaint and charming 
| inn in a still more 
quaint and charming 
coast town of rural Eng- 
land, there is a waitress 
who has made herself a 
feature of the place. 
She is a good girl, a 
rather pretty one, and 
competent in service—but she is, alas! a “chem- 
| ical blonde’ of the most pronounced type, with 
an enormous head of all too-yellow hair rolled 
away from her face in a pompadour of extensive 
internal stuffing and dazzling outward effect. 
Her eyebrows and eyelashes are blacker than 
they ought to be, and her complexion does not 
naturally belong to either hair or lashes, and does 
not really harmonize with either. In a village 
of cozy cottages and sweet, old-fashioned gardens, 
of bluff seafaring men and neat housekeeping 
women, of salty breezes and rustling greenery, 
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her staring artificiality is conspicuous to a degree 
almost horrible, 

A few years ago, a popular novelist visited the 
place and made it the scene of some incidents 
in a forthcoming novel. She described it with 
eruel accuracy, for she included the “girl with 
the dyed hair,’”’ who waited at the inn, and 
pictured in a few scathing sentences the effect 
of the falseness and flashiness of her would-be 
fashionable charms amid the sweet country 
simplicity of her native village. 

Probably the authoress did not realize how 
widely the portrait would be recognized; but 
there is no one in the village who has not read or 
been told what she said. Strangers visiting the 
inn smile and whisper when the poor “‘blonde”’ 
waits upon them, or look mockingly after her as 
she moves about ; free-and-easy young men, who 
fancy her manners must be as dashing as her 
looks, try to joke and talk with her; other 
tourists, if they do not see her about, inquire for 
her, —often unwittingly addressing her quiet 
sister,—asking gaily : 

“Where’s the dyed-hair girl? We sha’n’t feel 
we’ve seen the whole place if we don’t see the 
dyed-hair girl!’ 

The girl, annoyed and angry, tried to obtain 
redress from the offending novelist, but vainly. 
She had no case in law, for she had not been 






HAD been two 
| years in Cali- 

fornia before I 
ever thought of going to the mines, and my 
initiation into the vocation of gold-digging was 
partly compulsory. The little pioneer settlement 
school, of which I was the somewhat youthful 
and I fear the not overcompetent master, was 
state-aided only to a limited extent, and as the 
bulk of its expense was borne by a few families 
in its vicinity, when two of them—representing 
perhaps a dozen children or pupils—one morning 
announced their intention of moving to a more 
prosperous and newer district, the school was 
incontinently closed. 

In twenty-four hours I found myself destitute 
alike of my flock and my vocation. i am afraid 
I regretted the former the most,—some of the 
children I had made my companions and friends, 
—and as I stood that bright May morning before 
the empty little bark-thatched schoolhouse in the 
wilderness, it was with an odd sensation that our 
little summer “play’’ at being schoolmaster and 
pupils was over. Indeed, I remember distinctly 
that a large hunk of gingerbread—a parting gift 
from a prize scholar a year older than myself— 
stood me in good stead in my future wanderings, 
for I was alone in the world at that moment, 
and constitutionally improvident. 

1 had been frightfully extravagant even on my 
small income, spending much money on “boiled 
shirts,’ and giving as an excuse, which I since 
believe was untenable, that I ought to set an 
example in dress to my pupils. The result was 
that at this crucial moment I had only seven 
dollars in my pocket, five of Which went to the 
purchase of a second-hand revolver that I felt 
was necessary to signalize my abandonment of a 
peaceful vocation for one of greed and adventure. 

For I had finally resolved to go to the mines 
and become a gold-digger. Other occupations, 
and my few friends in San Francisco, were 
expensively distant. The nearest mining district 
was forty miles away; the nearest prospect of 
aid was the hope of finding a miner whom I had 
casually met in San Francisco, and whom | shall 
call “Jim.’’ With only this name upon my lips, 
I expected, like the deserted Eastern damsel in 
the ballad, to find my friend among the haunts 
of mining men; but my capital of two dollars 
would not allow the expense of stage-coach fare ; 
I must walk to the mines, and I did. 

I cannot clearly recall how I did it. The end 
of my first day’s journey found me with blistered 
feet, and the conviction that varnished leather 
shoes, however proper for the master of Madrono 
Valley school in the exercise of his functions, 
were not suited to him when he was itinerant. 
Nevertheless I clung to them as the last badge of 
my former life, carrying them in my hands when 
pain and pride made me at last forsake the 
frequented highway to travel barefooted in the 
trails. 

1 am afraid that my whole equipment was 
rather incongruous, and [ remember that the few 
travellers I met on the road glanced at me with 
curiosity and some amusement. The odds and 
ends of my “‘pack,”—a faded morocco dressing- 
case, an early gift from my mother, and a silver- 
handled riding-whip, also a gift,—in juxtaposition 
with my badly rolled coarse blue blanket and 
tin coffee-pot, were sufficiently provocative. My 
revolver, too, which would not swing properly in 
its holster from my hip, but worked around until 
it hung down in front like a Highlander’s dirk, 
gave me considerable mortification. 

A sense of pride which kept me from arriving 
at my friend’s cabin utterly penniless forbade 
iny seeking shelter and food at a wayside station. 
| ate the remainder of my gingerbread, and 
camped out in the woods. To preclude any 
unnecessary sympathy, I may add that I was 
not at all hungry and had no sense of privation. 
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named, nor was the description of her libellous; | 


while the novelist—who must have been, one | 
would think, hard-hearted as well as reckless— | 
would not even express regret, except for having | 
called the poor girl a native of the place, which 
she was not; and that, if it was anything, was | 
rather an apology to the place than to her! 
Naturally enough, although unwisely, the yel- | 


low-haired victim has taken refuge in bravado. | 
She continues to dye her locks and darken her | 


eyebrows; she denies that she does either; she 
laughs away criticism, suggestions and sympathy 
alike. 


Of course, if she should do otherwise she would | 


make herself, during the period of change, even 


more conspicuous than she is now; and her | 


coiffure, unless she cut her hair short, would be 


likely to display variegated and peculiar tints. | 


Yet, with every year that she grows older, 


and she is not quite a young girl, her present | 
“make-up” will harmonize less and less with | 


her face, and will make her more and more 
absurd and unattractive. 

It is really a hard case. Fora single piece of | 
folly the punishment is unfairly severe. But if | 
the story had been made to order for an “awful 
warning” to girls who are not contented to} 
remain as nature made them, it could scarcely 
have been more complete. 


1OW I WENT- TO THE- MINES 
SS 7 8Y BRET HARTE TT 


The loneliness that had once or twice come 


over me in meeting strangers on the travelled | 


road, with whom I was too shy and proud to 
converse, vanished utterly in the sweet and silent 
companionship of the woods. I believe I should 
have felt my solitary vagabond condition greater 
in a strange hostelry or a crowded cabin. I | 
heard the soft breathings of the lower life in the | 
grass and ferns around me, saw the grave, sleepy 
stars above my head, and slept soundly, quite 
forgetting the pain of my blistered feet, or the 
handkerchiefs I had sacrificed for bandages. 

In the morning, finding that I had emptied my 
water-flask, I also found that I had utterly over- 
looked the first provision of camping,—nearness 
to a water-supply,—and was fain to chew some 
unboiled coffee grains, to flavor my scant break- 
fast, when I again took the trail. 

I kept out of the main road as much as possible 
that day, although my detours cost me some extra 
walking, and by this time my bandaged feet had 
accumulated so much of the red dust 
that I suppose it would have been 
difficult to say what I wore on them. 
But in these excursions the balsamic 
air of the pines always revived me; the 
reassuring changes of scenery and 
distance viewed from those mountain 
ridges, the most wonderful I had ever 
seen, kept me in a state of excitement, 
and there was an occasional novelty of 
“outcrop” in the rocky trail that thrilled 
me with mysterious anticipation. 

For this outcrop—a strange, white, 
porcelain-like rock, glinting like a tooth 
thrust through the red soil—was quartz, 
which I had been told indicated the 
vicinity of the gold-bearing district. 
Following these immaculate finger-posts, 
I came, at about sunset, upon a mile- 
long slope of pines still baking in the 
westering glare, and beyond it, across 
ari unfathomable abyss, a shelf in the 
opposite mountainside, covered with 
white tents looking not unlike the 
quartz outcrop of which | have spoken. 
It was “the diggings!” 

I do not. know what I had expected, 
but I was conscious of some bitter 
disappointment. As I gazed, the sun 
sank below the serried summit of the 
slope on which I stood; a great shadow 
seemed to steal up rather than down 
the mountain, the tented shelf faded 
away, and a score of tiny diamond 
points of light, like stars, took its place. 
A cold wind rushed down the mountain- 
side, and I shivered in my thin clothes, 
drenched with the sweat of my day-long 
tramp. 
mining camp, itself only a fringe of the larger 
settlement beyond, and I had been on my feet | 
since sunrise. Nevertheless I halted at the 
outskirts, deposited my pack in the bushes, | 
bathed my feet in a sluice of running water, so 
stained with the soil that it seemed to run blood, 
and putting on my dreadful varnished shoes | 
again, limped once more into respectability and | 
the first cabin. 

Here I found that my friend Jim was one of 
four partners on the “Gum-Tree Claim,” two 
miles on the other side of the settlement! There 
was nothing left for me but to push on to the 
Magnolia Hotel, procure the cheapest refresh- 
ment and an hour’s rest, and then limp, as best I 
could, to the “Gum-Tree Claim.” 

I found the Magnolia a large wooden building 
given over, in greater part, to an enormous 
drinking-saloon, filled with flashing mirrors and 
a mahogany bar. In the unimportant and stuffy 
little dining-room or restaurant, I selected some 
fish-balls and coffee, I think more with a view to 
cheapness and expedition than for their absolute 


It was nine o’clock when I reached the | 


sustaining power. 
it was possible that my friend Jim might be in 
| the settlement, but that the barkeeper, who knew 
everything and everybody, could tell me or give 
| me “the shortest cut to the claim.” 

From sheer fatigue I lingered at my meal, I 
|fear, long past any decent limit, and ‘then 
reéntered the barroom. It was crowded with 
miners and traders, and a few smartly dressed 
professional-looking men. Here again my vanity 
led me into extravagance. I could not bear to 
address the important, white-shirt-sleeved and 
| diamond-pinned barkeeper as a mere boyish 

suppliant for information. I was silly enough to 
| demand a drink, and laid down, alas! another 
quarter. 

| I had asked my question, the barkeeper had 
handed me the decanter, and I had poured out 
| the stuff with as much ease and grown-up con- 
fidence as I could assume, when a singular 
incident occurred. As it had some bearing upon 
my fortune I may relate it here. 

The ceiling of the saloon was supported by a 
half-dozen wooden columns about eighteen inches 
square, standing in a line, parallel with the 

| counter of the bar, and about two feet from it. 
The front of the bar was crowded with cus- 
tomers, when suddenly, to my astonishment, 
they, one and all, put down their glasses and 
hurriedly backed into the spaces between the 
columns. -At the same moment a shot was fired 
from the street through the large open doors that 
stood at right angles with the front of the counter 
| and the columns. 

The bullet raked and splintered the moldings 
of the counter front, but with no other damage. 
The shot was returned from the upper end of 
the bar, and then, for the first time, I became 
aware that two men with levelled revolvers were 
shooting at each other through the saloon. 

The bystanders in range were fully protected 
by the wooden columns; the barkeeper had 
| ducked below the counter at the first shot. Six 
| shots were exchanged by the duelists, but as far 
| as I could see, nobody was hurt. A mirror was 
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| cleanly away by the third shot, and its contents 
spilt. 

I had remained standing near the counter, and 
I presume I may have been protected by the 
| columns; but the whole thing passed so quickly, 
and I was so utterly absorbed in its dramatic 
| novelty, that I cannot recall having the slightest 
| sensation of physical fear. Indeed, I had been 
| much more frightened in positions of less peril. 

My only concern, and this was paramount, 
was that I might betray by any word or move- 
ment my youthfulness, astonishment or unfamil- 
iarity with such an experience. I think that any 
shy, vain schoolboy will understand this, and 
would probably feel as I did. So strong was this 
feeling that while the sting of gunpowder was 
still in my nostrils I moved toward the bar, and 
taking up my broken glass, said to the barkeeper, 
perhaps somewhat slowly and diffidently : 

“Will you please fill me another glass? It’s 
not my fault if this was broken.” 

The barkeeper, rising flushed and excited from 
behind the bar, looked at me with a queer smile, 











smashed and my glass had part of its rim carried | 
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The waiter informed me that | and then passed the decanter and a fresh glass. 


I heard a laugh and an oath behind me, and mn) 
cheeks flushed as I took a single gulp of the fiery 
spirit and hurried away. 

But my blistered feet gave me a twinge ot 
pain, and I limped on the threshold. I felt » 
hand on my shoulder, and a voice said quickly, 
“You aint hurt, old man?” I recognized th: 
voice of the man who had laughed, and responde:! 
quickly, growing more hot and scarlet, that m) 
feet were blistered by a long walk, and that | 
was in a hurry to go to Gum-Tree Claim. 

“Hold on,” said the stranger. Preceding me 
to the street he called to a man sitting in a buggy : 
“Drop him,” pointing to me, “at Gum-Tree 
Claim, and then come back here,’’ helped me 
into the vehicle, clapped his hand on my shoulder, 
said to me, enigmatically, ““You’ll do!” and 
quickly reéntered the saloon. 

It was from the driver only that I learned, 
during the drive, that the two combatants had 
quarrelled a week before, had sworn to shoot 
each other “on sight,” and that each ‘‘went 
armed.”” He added disgustedly that it was 
“mighty bad shooting,” to which I, in my ver) 
innocence of these lethal weapons and truthful- 
ness to my youthful impressions, agreed! 

I said nothing else of my own feelings, and 
indeed soon forgot them. For I was nearing the 
end of my journey, and now, for the first time, 
although I believe it a common experience of 
youth, I began to feel a doubt of the wisdom of 
my intentions. During my long tramp, and in 
the midst of my privations, I had never doubted 
it; but now, as I neared Jim’s cabin, my youth- 
fulness and inefficiency, and the extravagance of 
my quest of a mere acquaintance for aid and 
counsel, came to me like a shock; but it was 
followed by a greater one. When, at last, I took 
leave of my driver and entered the humble little 
log cabin of the “Gum-Tree Company,” I was 
informed that Jim, only a few days before, had 
given up his partnership, and gone to San 
Francisco. 

Perhaps there was something in my appear- 
ance that showed my weariness and 
disappointment, for one of the partners 
dragged out the only chair in the cabin— 
he and the other partners had been 
sitting on boxes tilted on end—and 
offered it to me, with .the inevitable 
drink. With this encouragement I 
stammered out my story. 1 think | told 
the exact truth—I was too weary even 
to magnify my acquaintance with the 
absent Jim. 

They listened without comment. I 
dare say they had heard the story 
before; I am quite convinced they had 
each gone through a harder experience 
than mine. Then occurred what I 
believe could have occurred only in 
California in that age of simplicity and 
confidence. Without a word of discus- 
sion among themselves, without a word 
of inquiry as to myself, my character 
or prospects, they offered me the vacant 
partnership, ‘‘to try.” 

In any event, I was to stay there 
until I could make up my mind! As I 
was scarcely able to stand, one of them 
volunteered to fetch my pack from its 
“cache’”’ in the bushes four miles away. 
And then, to my astonishment, con- 
versation instantly turned upon other 
topics—literature, science, philosophy, 
everything but business and practical 
concerns. Two of the partners were 
graduates of a Southern college, and 
the other a bright young farmer. 

I went to bed that night in the absent 
Jim’s bunk, one-fourth owner of a cabin 
and a claim of which I knew nothing. 
As I looked about me at the bearded 
faces of my new partners, although 
they were all apparently only a few 
years older than myself, I wondered if 
we were not playing at being in Gum- 
Tree Claim, as I had played at being 
schoolmaster in Madrono Valley. 

When I awoke late the next morning 
and stared around the empty cabin, I 
could searcely believe that the events 
of the preceding night were not a 
dream. 

My pack, which I had left four miles away, 
lay at my feet. By the truthful light of day I 
could see that I was lying apparently in a 
parallelogram of untrimmed logs between whose 
interstices, here and there, the glittering sunlight 
streamed. 

A roof of bark thatch, on which a woodpecker 
was foolishly experimenting, was above my head ; 
four wooden bunks, like a ship’s berth, were 
around the two sides of the room ; a table, a chair 
and three stools, fashioned from old packing- 
boxes, were the only furniture. The cabin was 
lighted by a window of two panes let into one 
gable by the open door, and by a chimney of 
adobe that entirely filled the other gable, and 
projected scarcely a foot above the apex of the 
roof. 

I was wondering whether I had not strayed 
into a deserted cabin, a dreadful suspicion of the 
potency of the single drink I had taken in the 
saloon coming over me, when my three partners 
entered. Their explanatiorn®was brief. 3 had 
needed rest; they had delicately forborne to 
awaken me before. It was twelve o’clock! 
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My breakfast was ready. They had something 
“funny” to tell me! I was a hero! 

My conduct during the shooting affray at the 
Magnolia had been discussed, elaborately exag- 
gerated, and interpreted by eye-witnesses, the 
latest version being that I had calmly stood at 
the bar, coolly demanding to be served by the 
crouching barkeeper, while the shots were being 
fired! I am afraid even my new friends put 
down my indignant disclaimer to youthful bash- 
fulness, but seeing that I was distressed, they 
changed the subject. 

Yes! I might, if I wanted, do some “‘pros- 
pecting” that day. Where? Oh, anywhere 
on ground not already claimed—there were hun- 
dreds of square miles from which to choose. 
What was I todo? What, was it possible I had 
never prospected before? No! Nor dug gold 
at all? Never! 

I saw them glance hurriedly at each other ; my 
heart sank, until I noticed that their eyes were 
eager and sparkling! Then I learned that my 
ignorance was blessed. Gold-miners were very 
superstitious; it was one of their firm beliefs 
that luck would inevitably meet the first essay of 
the neophyte or “greenhorn.’”’ This was called 
“nigger luck’’—that is, the inexplicable good 
fortune of the inferior and incompetent. It was 
not very complimentary to myself, but in my 
eagerness to show my gratitude to my new 
partners, I accepted it. 

I dressed hastily, and swallowed my breakfast 
of coffee, salt pork and “flapjacks.”” A pair of 
old deerskin moccasins, borrowed from a squaw 
who did the camp washing, was a luxury to my 
blistered feet ; and equipped with a pick, a long- 
handled shovel and a prospecting pan, I demanded 
to be led at once to my field of exploit ; but I was 
told that this was impossible—I must find it 
myself, alone, or the charm would be broken. 

I fixed upon a grassy slope about two hundred 
yards from the cabin, and limped thither. The 
slope faced the magnificent cafion, and the pros- 
pect I had seen the day before from the farther 
summit. In my vivid recollection of that eventful 
morning, I quite distinctly remember that I 
was nevertheless so entranced with the exterior 
“prospect” that for some moments I forgot the 
one in the ground at my feet. Then I began to 
dig. 

My instructions were to fill my pan with the 
dirt taken from as large an area as possible near 
the surface. In doing this I was sorely tempted 
to dig lower in search of more hidden treasure, 
and in one or two deeper strokes of my pick I 
unearthed a bit of quartz with little seams or 
veins that glittered promisingly. I put them 
hopefully in my pocket, but duly filled my pan. 
This I took, not without some difficulty, owing 
to its absurd weight, to the nearest sluice-box, 
and as instructed, tilted my pan in the running 
water. , 

As I rocked it from side to side, in a surpris- 
ingly short time the lighter soil of deep red color 
was completely washed away, leaving a glutinous 
clayey pudding mixed with small stones, like 
plums. Indeed, there was a fascinating reminis- 
cence of ‘dirt pies’ in this boyish performance. 
The mud, however, soon yielded to the flowing 
water, and left only the stones and “‘black sand.”’ 
I removed the former with my fingers, retaining 
only a small flat, pretty, disk-like stone heavier 
than the others,—it looked like a blackened coin,— 
and this I put in my pocket with the quartz. 
Then I proceeded to wash away the black sand. 

I must leave my youthful readers to imagine 
my sensations when at last I saw a dozen tiny 
star-points of gold adhering to the bottom of the 
pan! They were so small that I was fearful of 
washing further, lest they should wash away ; it 
was not until later that I found that their specific 
gravity made that almost impossible. I ran 
joyfully to where my partners were at work, 
holding out my pan. 

“Yes, he’s got the color!” said one, blandly. 
“I knew it!’ 

1 was disappointed. “Then I haven't struck 
it?” I said, hesitatingly. 

“Not in this pan. You’ve got about a quarter 
of a dollar here.” 

My face fell. “But,’’ he continued, smilingly, 
“you’ve only to get that amount in four pans, 
and you’ve made your daily ‘grub.’ ’”’ 

“And that’s all,”” added the other, “that we, or 
indeed any one on this hill have made for the 
last six months!” 

This was another shock to me; but I do not 
know whether I was as much impressed by it, as 
by the perfect good humor and youthful uncon- 
cern with which it was uttered. Still I was 
disappointed in my first effort. I hesitatingly 
drew the two bits of quartz from my pocket. 

“I found them,” I said. “They look as if 
they had some metal in them. See how it 
sparkles.’’ 

My partner smiled. “Iron pyrites,”’ he said; 
“but what’s that?” he added quickly, taking the 
little disk-like stone from my hand. “Where 
did you get this?” ; 

“In the same hole. Is it good for anything ?”’ 

He did not reply to me, but turned to his two 
other partners, who had eagerly pressed around 
him: “Look!” 

He laid the fragment on another stone, and 
gave it a smart blow with the point of his pick. 
To my astonishment it did not crumble nor 
break, but showed a little dent from the pick 
point that was bright yellow! 

I had no time, nor indeed need, to ask another 
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question. “Run for your barrow!” he said to 





one. “Write out a ‘Notice’ and bring the stakes!” 


COMPANION. 


worked that day and the next, hopefully, cheer- | 
fully, and without weariness. Then we worked | 
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worse every minute. He hung about a good 
while, and kept going in and out of the store, 


to the other. And the next moment, forgetful of | at the claim daily, dutifully and regularly for but at last he thought the best thing would be to 


my blistered feet, we were flying over to the | three weeks. 
slope. <A claim was staked out, the notice put | 
up, and we all fell to work to load up our wheel- | 


We sometimes got “the color,”” we 
sometimes didn’t, but we nearly always got 
enough for our daily grub. We laughed, joked, 


barrow. We carried four loads to the sluice-| told stories, “spouted poetry” and. enjoyed our- 


boxes before we began to wash. 


selves as in a perpetual picnic; but that twelve- 


The nugget I had picked up was worth about dollar nugget was the first and last “strike” we 
twelve dollars. We carried many loads; we! made on the new ‘“Tenderfoot Claim.” 








IN TWO PARTS.— PART TWO. 


FTER a while Luke began to feel very 

drowsy, and he thought he would lie down 

again, but he promised himself he 
would not sleep, and he did not undress ; 
for if he took his pantaloons off, he did not 
know how he could make sure 
every minute that the money was 
safe, unless he put it under his 
pillow. He was afraid if he did 
that he might forget it in the 
morning, and leave it when he 
got up. 

He stretched himself on the bed 
beside his brother, and it seemed 
to him that it was hardly a second 
before he heard a loud crash that 
shook the whole house; and the 
room looked full of fire. Another 
crash came, and then another, 
with a loud, stony kind of rolling 
noise that seemed to go round the 
world. Then he knew that he had 
been asleep, and that this dread- 
ful noise was the swift coming of 
a thunder-storm. 

It was the worst.storm that was 
ever known in Mill Creek Valley, 
so the people said afterward, but 
as yet it was only beginning. The 
thunder was deafening, and it never stopped a 
moment. The lightning hardly stopped, either ; 
it filled the room with a quivering blaze; at 
times, when it died down, the night turned black 
as ink, and then a flash came that lit up the 


fields outside, and showed every stick and stone | 


as bright as the brightest day. 
Luke was dazed at first by the glare and the 
noise; then he jumped out of bed, and tried for | 
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but he was not sure about his mother and | 
sisters, and he tried to imagine what people did | 
on a steamboat in a thunder-storm. 


After a long time had passed, and he thought 


go home and ask his father ; 
he did. 

By this time his father had gone home to 
supper, and he found him there with his two 
younger brothers, feeling rather lonesome, with 
Luke’s mother and his sisters all away. But 
they cheered up together, and his father said he 
had done right not to leave the money, and he 
would just step over, after supper, and give it 
himself to Mr. Bushell’s partner. He took the 
roll of bills from Luke, and put it into his own 
pocket, and went on eating his supper, but when 
they were done, he gave the bills back to the 
boy. 

“After all, Luke, I believe I’ll let you take 
that money to Mr. Bushell’s partner. He 
trusted it to you, and you ought to have the 
glory; you’ve had the care. Do youthink you'll 
be afraid to come home 
through the bridge after 
sunset ?’” 

The bridge was one of 
those old-fashioned, wooden 
ones, roofed in and sided 
up, and it stretched from 
shore to shore, like a tunnel, 
on its piers. It was rather 
dim, even in the middle of 
the brightest day, and none 
of the boys liked to be caught 
in it after sunset. 

Luke said he did not 
believe he should be afraid, 
for it seemed to him that if 
he had got through a runa- 
way, and such a thunder- 
storm as that was the night 
before, without harm, he 
could surely get through the 
bridge safely. There was not 
likely to be anybody in it, at 
the worst, but Indian Jim, 
or Solomon Whistler, the 
crazy man, and he believed 
he could run by them if they 
offered to do anything to 
him. He meant to walk as 
slowly as he could, until he 
reached the bridge, and then 
just streak through it. 

That was what he did, and it was still quite 
light when he reached Mr. Bushell’s store. His 
partner was there, sure enough, this time, and 
Luke gave him the money, and told him how he 


and that was what 
* 


two things: whether the money was still safe in| it must be getting near morning, he lay down | had been so long bringing it. The merchant 
his pocket, and whether his brother was alive. again beside his brother, and fell into such a| thanked him, and said he was rather young 


He never could tell which he found out first; as | heavy sleep that he did not wake till it was | to be trusted with so much money, but he reck- 


soon as he knew, he felt a little bit better, but 
still his cheerfulness was not anything of which | 
to brag. 

If his brother was alive, it seemed to be more 
than any one else in the house was besides him- 
self. He could not hear a soul stirring, although 
in that uproar there might have been a full dress 
parade of the Butler Guards in the tavern, 
firing off their guns, and he could not have heard 
them. He looked out in the entry, but it was all 
dark there except when he let the flashes of his 
room into it. He thought he would light his 
candle, for company, and so that the lightning 
would not be so awfully bright. He found his 
candlestick easily enough,—he could have found 
a pin, in that glare,—but there were no matches. 

So he decided to get along without the candle. 
Every now and then he put his hand in his 
pocket, or on the bulge outside, to make sure of 
the money; and whenever a very bright flash 
came, he would listen for his brother’s breathing, 
to tell whether he had been struck by lightning 
or not. But it kept thundering so that he could 
not hear, sometimes. Then Luke would shake 
him till the boy gave a sort of snort, and that 
proved that he was still alive; or he would put 
his ear to his brother’s breast, and listen whether 
his heart was beating. 

It always was, and by and by the rain began 
to fall. It fell in perfect sheets, and the noise it 
made could be heard through the thunder. But 
Luke had always heard that after it began to 
rain, a thunder-storm was not so dangerous, and 
the air got fresher. Still, it blazed and bellowed 
away, he could never tell how long, and it 
seemed to him that he must have felt a thousand 
times for Mr. Bushell’s money, and tried a 
thousand times to find whether his brother had 
been struck by lightning or not. Once or twice 
he thought he would call for help; but he did 
not think he could make anybody hear, and he 
was too much ashamed to do it, anyway. 

Between the times of feeling for the money 
and seeing whether his brother was alive, he 
thought about his mother: how frightened she 
would be if she knew what had happened to 
him and his brother, after they left her. And he 
thought of his father: how troubled he must be 
at their not getting home. It seemed to him 
that he must be to blame, somehow, but he 
could not understand how, exactly ; and he could 
not think of any way to help it. 

He wondered if the storm was as bad on the 
river and in the Boy’s Town, and whether the 
lightning would strike the boat or the house; 
the house had a lightning-rod, but the boat 
could not have one, of course. He felt pretty 
safe about his father and the older-younger 





brother who had been left at home with him; 


| 
broad day, and the sun was making as much 


blaze in the curtainless tavern room as the 
lightning had made. The storm was over, and 
everything was as peaceful as if there had never 
been’ any such thing as a storm in the world. 
The first thing he did was to make a grab for 
his pocket. The money was still there, and his 
brother sleeping as soundly as ever. 

After breakfast, the livery-stable man came 
with the carriage, which he had got mended, 
and Luke started home with his brother once 
more. But they had sixteen miles to go before 
they would reach the Boy’s Town, and the 
carriage had been so badly shattered, or else the | 
driver was so much afraid of the horses, that he 
would not let them go at more than a walk. 
Luke was anxious to get home on his father’s 
account ; still he would rather get home safe, and 
he did not try to hurry the driver, for fear they 
might not get home at all. 

It was four o’clock in the afternoon when 
they stopped at his father’s house. His oider- 
younger brother, and the hired girl, whom his | 
mother had got to keep house while she was | 
gone on her visit, came out and took his little | 
brother in ; and the girl told Luke his father had 
just been there to see whether he had got back. 
Then he knew that his father must have 
been as anxious as he had been afraid he was. 
He did not wait to go inside; he only kicked off 
the shoes he wore to the city and started off for 
his father’s office as fast as his bare feet could 
carry him. 

He found his father at the door. He did not 
say very much, but Luke could see by his face 
that he had been worrying; and afterward he 
said that he was going round to the livery stable | 
the next minute to get another team, and go | 
down toward the city to see what had become of 
them all. Luke told him what had happened, 
and his father put his arms round him, but still 
did not say much. He did not say anything at 
all about Mr. Bushell’s money or seem to think 
about it till Luke asked: 

“T’d better take it right straight over to his 
store, hadn’t I, father ?’’ 

His father said he reckoned he had, and Luke 
started away on the run again. He wanted to 
get rid of that money so badly, for it was all he 
had to worry about, after he had got rid of his 
brother, that he was out of breath, almost, by 
the time he reached Mr. Bushell’s store. But | 
even then he could not get rid of the money. | 
Mr. Bushell had told him to give it to his 
partner, but his partner had gone out into the 
country, and was not to be back till after supper. 

Luke did not know what to do. He did not 
dare to give it to any one else in the store, and it 
seemed to him that the danger of having it got 








oned Mr. Bushell knew what he was about. 

“Did he count it when he gave it to you?’’ he 
asked. 

“No, he didn’t,” said Luke. 

“Did you?” 

“TI didn’t have a chance. He put it right 
into my pocket, and I was afraid to take it out.” 

Mr. Bushell’s partner laughed, and Luke was 
going away, so as to get through the bridge 
before it was any darker, but Mr. Bushell’s 
partner said, “Just hold on a minute, won’t you, 
Luke, till 1 count this,” and he felt as if his 
heart had jumped into his throat. 

What if he had lost some of the money? 
What if somebody had got it out of his pocket, 
while he was so dead asleep, and taken part of 
it? What if Mr. Bushell had made a mistake, 


j}and not given him as much as he thought he 


had? He hardly breathed while Mr. Bushell’s 
partner slowly counted the bank-notes. It took 
him a long time, and he had to wet his finger a 


| good many times, and push the notes to keep 


them from sticking together. At last he 
finished, and he looked at Luke over the top of 
his spectacles. ‘“IT'wo thousand?” he asked. 

“That’s what Mr. Bushell said,” answered 
the boy, and he could hardly get the words out. 

“Well, it’s all here,” said Mr. Bushell’s 
partner, and he put the money in his pocket, 
and Luke turned and went out of the store. 

He felt light, light as cotton, and gladder than 
he almost ever was in his life before. He was 
so glad that he forgot to be afraid in the bridge. 
The fellows who were the most afraid always 
ran through the bridge, and those who tried not 
to be afraid walked fast and whistled. Luke 
did not even think to whistle. 

His father was sitting out on the front porch 
when he reached home, and he asked Luke if he 
had got rid of his money, and what Mr. Bushell’s 
partner had said. Luke told him all about it, 


| and after a while his father asked, ““Well, Luke, 


do you like to have the care of money ?” 

*T don’t believe I do, father.” 

“Which was the greater anxiety to you last 
night, Mr. Bushell’s money, or your brother?” 

Luke had to think a while. ‘Well, I suppose 
it was the money, father. You see it wasn’t 
my Own money.” 

“And if it had been your own money, you 
wouldn’t have been anxious about it? You 
wouldn’t have cared if you had lost it, or some- 
body had stolen it from you ?”’ 

Luke thought again, and then he said he did 
not believe he had thought about that. 

“Well, think about it now.” 

Luke tried to think, and at last he said, “I 
reckon I should have cared.” 

“And if it had been your own money, would 
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you have been more anxious about it than about 
your brother?” 

This time Luke was more puzzled than ever ; 
he really did not know what to say. 

His father said: “The trouble with money is, 
that people who have a great deal of it seem to. 
be more anxious about it than they are about 
their brothers, and they think that the things it 
can buy are more precious than the things | 
which all the money in the world cannot buy.”’ | 
His father stood up. “Better go to bed, Luke. | 
You must be tired. There won’t be any 
thunder-storm to-night, and you haven’t got a} 
pocketful of money to keep you awake.” 


HEN I was twelve years of age my, 
W brother Elmer was two years older, and | 
Alice and Nannie were our two little | 
sisters, when our parents moved with us from 
Pennsylvania to a part of the West which was 
then almost a wilderness. My father’s log cabin 
of one room stood where there is to-day an 
imposing court-house, and a showy opera-house 
stands on our former “‘truck-patch.”’ The forest 
in which the Indians lurked back of our house 
has disappeared, and the whole face of nature 
has been changed. In some ways this change has 
not been for the better, for the forests were full of 
beauty and the grassy slopes and levels were far 
more pleasing than the paved streets and piles of 
brick and mortar that occupy their place. 

Living with us in our Pennsylvania home had 
been a large and masculine woman of about fifty 
years of age, named Ann 
Bump,—a queer character 
strangely compounded of 
womanly kindness and mas- 
eculine roughness, — who was 
overflowing with energy, and 
a very great help to my mother. 
When we decided to go West 
Ann Bump begged that we 
would take her with us, as she 
had no home of her own and 
not a relative in the world. So 
to the West she went with us, 
and many a time during the 
long journey in a_ covered 
wagon we rejoiced that she 
was there. 

Instead of going with any of 
the long wagon-trains, then 
moving westward, we jour- 
neyed alone, and as father was 
ill for two or three weeks and 
mother never very strong, big, 
homely, faithful Ann had to 
meet every emergency, which 
she did with unfailing courage, 
cheerfulness and capability. She could wield 
an axe like a man, she could prepare a most 
excellent dinner out of scant materials, and she 
often surprised us by revealing some accomplish- 
ment we had not known that she possessed. 

For instance, one evening we had camped on 
the bank of a wide stream swollen to a great 
depth by three days of pouring rain, and Ann 
was walking near the edge gathering fire-wood, 
when a sudden gust of wind blew the man’s 
straw hat from her head and far out into the 
strong current. 

“My land o’ massy!”’ exclaimed Ann. “I 
aint going to lese that hat,’’ and she leaped into 
the swift water, swam in pursuit with strong, 
bold strokes, and came to the shore about fifty 
yards down-stream with the brim of the hat 
between her teeth. ; 

“Why, Ann,” said father, “I did not know 
that you could swim.” 

“Well, you see I can,” she replied. “I wasn’t 
going to lose that hat.” 





“GET OUT OF 


At another time she leaped from the wagon | be. 


and trampled the life out of a huge rattlesnake 
with her number nine brogans, saying as she 
kicked the reptile into the bushes, “If there is 
anything I jest despise it’s a snake.’ 

The cabin father and Ann finally built was 
three miles from our nearest neighbor's, and stood 
in a natural clearing of about two acres, around 
which there was a dense forest, in which were 
wolves, panthers and bears. 

Near us were a few encampments of lazy and 
shiftless Indians, whom we had little reason to 
fear except when “‘fire-water’’ made them bold 
and sometimes threatening in their demeanor. 
Under this influence they occasionally gave the 
settlers a good deal of trouble, and just before 
our arrival they had quarrelled with a settler a 
few miles from our clearing, burned his cabin, 
driven off his stock, and at one time appeared 
bent on killing him and his family. 

My mother had an unconquerable fear of the 
Indians, and was very nervous whenever they | 





friendly bearing, but Ann Bump regarded them 
with the utmost contempt, and it was sometimes 
“sailing into them,’ as she expressed it, and | 
compelling them to “clear out’? when they were | 










THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


All this was a great while ago. Luke is now 
a gray, elderly man. He has never since had so 
much money in his pocket as Mr. Bushell 
stuffed into it that afternoon in the city, when he 
was a boy of eleven years. 

He sometimes thinks he would like to have a 
little more money than he earns, but perhaps 
he would not enjoy it. He is a care-worn man 
as he was a care-worn boy, doing always for 
others, and not doing much for himself; but in 
spite of all his care, he has the light heart of a 
child for innocent pleasure, and I do not think 
he could have had anything better if he had 
always had a pocketful of money. 
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lazily lolling and squatting around our dooryard. 
One day after a phlegmatic and corpulent old 


squaw had been sitting on our door-step for two |" 


full hours, wrapped in her offensively dirty 
blanket, Ann wanted to leave the cabin witha 
tub of dirty wash-water. 

“Get out of the way, you lazy heap!” cried 
Ann boldly to our “‘lady caller.” 

The squaw continued to sit stolidly in the 
middle of the door-step. 

“Get up, old Miss Shifflessness!’’ screamed 
Ann, and as the squaw did not move, Ann 
poured the entire contents of the tub over her. 

“There! You need every drop of it and ten 
times as much!” said Ann, grimly. 

With a yell the squaw fled, amid the loud 
laughter of five or six other Indians who were 
sprawled out in our dooryard, and great was our 
relief that they took the matter 
as a good practical joke. 

When the first Thanksgiving 
in our new home came we were 
all in the best of health, and 
the weather was still as mild 
and agreeable as in early Octo- 
ber, with the exception of cold 
nights. Not a single snow- 
flake had fallen, and father 
rode thirty miles on horseback 
to purchase good things for the 
feast. 

My parents had no intention 
of overlooking Thanksgiving 
day, even in the wilderness. 
Father had shot a large and 
plump wild turkey, and mother 
and Ann had inspected the 
large’ and spicy fruit-cake 
which they had made in our 
old home three weeks before 
we had started for the West, in 
accordance with their theory 
that it would improve with a 
few months of age. Certainly 
we children thought that ours looked none the 
worse for its long journey. 

The weather was still delightfully warm on 
Thanksgiving morning, and we were having a 
religious service after breakfast, when a man 
came riding to tell father that a settler whom we 
had known in our Eastern home and who now 
lived about ten miles from us, was at death’s 
door. His wife, with four little children about 
her, had sent for my father to come to her in her 
time of sore need. He was not the man to ignore 
such an appeal on any day, and he went at once 
to the stable to saddle his horse. Mother would 
have gone with him if our other horse had not 
been badly lamed by a fall. 

“Now go right ahead and have your Thanks- 
giving dinner exactly as if I were here,” said 
father. ‘And don’t be uneasy i: I do not come 
home to-night. 1 shall not leave poor Mrs. 
Hilton if she needs 
me. Be just as merry 
and happy as you can 


THE way!” 


But we were gloomy 
over his departure, and 
at the prospect of hav- 
ing him away all night, 
for he had not been 
absent from home a 
whole night since our 
coming West. 

“La! I aint afraid,’ 
said Ann. “Don’t you 
worry none with me on 
deck,’’ and she went on 
preparing the dinner, 
with guttural singing 
and whistling between 
her songs. In Ann’s performance there was 
something so grotesque, comie and cheerful that 
mother soon rallied from her feeling of depres- 


sion and set about furthering our Thanksgiving | 
she would do next. She threw a sheet over the 


pleasure. 








*“ NOW IT WAS A CUSTARD PIE.” 


| She ran no danger of injury, and as there was 


for a moment, and my mother was in a frenzy of | 
fright. 

“To the loft! to the loft!’ she cried, seizing 
my young sister and running toward the ladder. 

“And leave all this good dinner to them dirty 
things?” said Ann, with fury in her eye. 

“Oh, what does the dinner amount to compared 
with losing our lives?’’ said mother. “We must 
go to the loft! Come at once, all of you!” 

Our cabin, like most log houses, had a loft in 
which some of the family slept, and it was 
reached by a ladder in a corner. Moved more 
by mother’s pleadings than by any real fear, | 
Ann followed us up and drew the ladder up after | 
us. She had hardly done so when four Indian 
men and two squaws, one of them with a/| 
papoose on her back, came into the cabin. One 
of the squaws was the woman to whom Ann had 
given the unexpected bath, but the other one and 
two of the men we had never before seen. 

Evidently they had been imbibing “‘fire-water,”’ 

for they were in a most hilarious state, but we 
knew that their hilarity would change to evil 
temper before long, particularly if any attempt 
were made to thwart them. We could see all 
that was going on below between the cracks in | 
the loose boards of the floor of the loft. 
The sight of the well-spread dinner-table was 
evidently a pleasant one to our unwelcome guests. 
One of the old squaws gave a cry of wild delight, 
and seizing the big pie, began to devour it 
greedily. One of the men evidently had a liking 
for pie himself, and tried to possess himself of a 
part of it. Now it was a custard pie and would 
not stand much rough usage. Seeing that she 
could not retain possession, the irate squaw 
raised it on the palm of her hand and dashed it, 
soft side out, full into the face of her adversary. 
The effect was so ludicrous that even big Ann’s 
grim features relaxed into a smile. 

A bottle of strong pepper-sauce was on the 
table, and one of the men, perhaps thinking that 
it was “fire-water,” seized it and took a full 
drink. Then he danced up and down with his 
hands on his stomach, making wry grimaces and 
howling until Elmer fairly laughed aloud. 

The little papoose was set down in the middle 
of the table, where it amused itself by dabbling 
its brown fists in a bowl of gravy. Then it 
emptied the contents of a molasses-pitcher into | 
its lap, and finally fell over with its head in a dish | 
of mashed potatoes. 

The men and women, meanwhile, were 
devouring the turkey,—tearing it apart with their 
hands and gouging out the dressing with their 
fingers,—greatly to the wrath of Ann Bump. 
Nothing but mother’s pleadings and actual 
commands kept Ann from descending into the 
room, and, as she expressed it, “cleaning out the 
whole mess of them.’’ 

One of the “‘braves” had his entire fist thrust 
into the turkey for the last of the dressing, when 
the Indian opposite him did something to arouse 
his displeasure and he raised his fist with the 
turkey still on it and brought it down in rebuke 
on the head of the offender. 

The one assailed, retaliated by seizing the 
gravy-covered platter and bringing it down on 
the head of his assailant, whereupon the stricken 
man thrust one long leg under the table, upset 
the chair of his foe, and so threw him flat on his 
back on the floor. While he was still lying there 
one of the squaws playfully emptied the contents 
of a pitcher of milk on him. 

A general scrimmage seemed imminent, and 
Ann said, “They’ll break every dish on that 
table if they aint got out some way.’’ 

Just then one of the squaws walked over 
toward the big fruit-cake on the side-table, and 
Ann could endure no more. 

“They sha’n’t have that cake and they sha’n’t 
spoil it so that we can’t eat it; now they just 
sha’n’t!”” she growled. She rose from her 
stooping position with a grim smile ard threw 
open a trunk in which there were a n.:.aber of 
sheets. Of these she took three. 

Hanging by a cord that was run through one 
of its eyes and tied to a nail on a rafter, wasa 
most frightful false face 
that Elmer had had “a | 
lot of fun with” on | 
the last Fourth of July 
in our old home. Ann 
clapped on this mask. 

There was a small 
window in either end 
of the loft; Ann went 
to one of these with the 
sheets in her hands. 
The sash was hung on 
hinges. She opened the 
window, dropped the 
sheets out and then 
dropped out herself, 
heediess of mother’s 
remonstrances. The 
eabin was so low that 








no window in that end of the room below, the | 
Indians could not see her descent. | 
Elmer and I ran to the window to see what 
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waist to the ground. The false face she wor 
could not have been surpassed in hideousness, 
and Ann looked ten feet tall in her flowing white 
draperies. She was truly 
a fearful-looking object. 

Stalking around in front 
of the open door she gave 
a blood-curdling screech, 
and at this strange sound 
the Indians ran toward 
the door. Instantly they 
raised wild yells of horror. 
Ann kept on screeching 
and stalked toward them. 
There was another door 
opposite the one before 
which she stood, and out 
of this the Indians fied 
with abject howls, and 
rushed for ‘‘tall timber.’ 

The frightened squaw 
even left the poor papoose 
behind her, and we had to 
keep it until father could 
take it to its mother the ° 
next day. Father came home late that night 
with the good news that Mr. Hilton had rallied 
and that he would probably recover. How he 
laughed over our account of Ann’s heroism! 

“T’ll kill another turkey,” he said, “and we 
will have our Thanksgiving dinner to-morrow. 
I doubt if we have unwelcome guests again.” 

Not one of those five Indians ever appeared at 
our house again, and they had evidently told a 
fearsome tale to their tribe, for it was many 
months before any of them visited us. 





A FEARFUL OBJECT. 
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Boers and Outlanders. 
= | T is possible that the war in the 





Transvaal might have been post- 
poned for a time, but not for 
long, I am afraid,” said a young 
American mining engineer at 
home on a visit from South 
Africa. ‘The Boer and the 
Outlander misunderstand 
each other so much thata clash 
was bound to come, sooner or 
later. One illustration will 
show you what I mean. 

“T went to the Transvaal in 
1894. In the following year 
President Kruger appointed a 
day when government licenses 
to examine and preémpt cer- 
tain gold-bearing lands would 
be issued to applicants. The short-sighted policy 
was adopted of selling the licenses on the ground ; 
and a corrugated iron house was erected, in 
advance, to serve as the Boer commissioner’s 
office. All who wished to stake mining claims 
were officially notified to appear at a window in 
this office, at nine o’clock in the morning, and 
pay fees—first come, first served! 

“The experienced miners present knew what 
would happen, for the attempt to sell claims and 
lands in that way had been tried on many occa- 
sions in the United States, Australia, Canada 
and elsewhere, until a better way was learned. 
The Boers, being new to the business, did not 
probably foresee that the rich companies would 
hire gangs of ‘hustlers’ to crowd up to the front 
and grab the best claims. 

“As fully twelve thousand miners had been 
awaiting the sale for weeks, and as the choice 
claims would go to those who got to the office 
first, it can easily be imagined that there was 
going to be pulling and hauling around that 
window when nine o’clock struck! A plan more 
certain to result in riot could hardly have been 
devised. 

“For five days previous the plain about the 
office was covered with tents and wagons, and all 
manner of projects were hatched for getting in 
ahead. As it was evident that one man, unaided, 
could do little, the miners began banding together. 
The Consolidated Gold-Fields Company organ- 
ized a species of regiment of a thousand of its 
men, who at a signal were to rush forward and 
push every one else away. 

“To thwart this scheme several other com- 
panies sent men in advance to set strong posts in 
the ground near the window, with the intention 
of lashing their agents to these posts during the 
night before the day appointed for selling licenses. 
Not less than six of these ‘man posts’ were 
planted directly in front of the office-window. 
The notorious Barney Barnato was one of those 
who adopted this plan. Alfred Beit also had 
a post set for his agent; and the Joel Brothers 
planted one. Their scheme was to secure a 
license, passing it back to a mounted confederate, 
who would ride at a breakneck pace to the gold- 
bearing reefs, where mining engineers stood 
ready to measure off claims and drive stakes. 

“Still another company, led by two American 
engineers from Montana, named Brown and 
Love, organized a body of about two hundred 
men into a ‘flying wedge,’ after the manner of 
football tactics. This ‘wedge,’ rushing forward 





The big turkey, the cranberry sauce, a huge | top and back part of her head and fastened it | from the outskirts of the throng at a quarter 
came around our cabin even with the most | pie and all of the other good things were on the | under the chin of the exposed mask. Next she | before nine, was expected to push its apex to 
table, and we had just seated ourselves when we | draped sheets around her. Then she got up on | the window, in spite of all opposition. All the 
i ; ; heard wild yells in the distance and ran to the one of the two pairs of stilts that were leaning | pugilists and tough characters at Johannesburg 
with difficulty that we restrained her from | door to see a small party of Indians riding against the cabin, and which she herself had | were hired for this service. 


toward the house, whooping in a manner that 
was new tous. Even big Ann seemed startled 


made for Elmer and me. The sheets were 
pinned around her so that they fell from her ! 


“It soon became apparent that bloodshed was 
likely to ensue. Several hundred Cornish 
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miners, men of gigantic strength, had taken 
possession of the gronnd in front of the window 
at dawn of the appointed day, and all stood 
together to hold their places till they had procured 
licenses. 

“By eight o’clock the struggle began. About 
twenty Boer policemen from Johannesburg had 
been sent to keep order; but when they saw 
what they had to contend with, they left at once. 
The entire field around the office was packed 
with a dense mass of men, many of them of the 
worst character; and soon we heard angry 
shouts and oaths, followed by shots. 

“From that time on till nine the scene was 
beyond description. Pandemonium was loose. 
The miners of the Consolidated Gold-Fields 


Company charged in, shoving everybody out of | 


their way, and gaining the front, plucked up the 
‘man posts’ there, with the men still lashed to 
them, and passed them back over the heads of 
those behind to the rear. A huge post with a 
man bound to it was dropped near where I stood 
and apparently trampled under foot. By this 
time, too, many men with faces bleeding or 
groaning with broken arms were vainly strug- 
gling to get back out of the throng. 

“The Cornishmen held their place about the 
office, linked together arm in arm and locked leg 
to leg. Noone seemed to be able to break into 
their massive formation. They were like a 
Greek phalanx. The apex of the ‘flying wedge’ 
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before nine. The two Americans, Love and 
Brown, were at the apex, lashed together, and 
tied also to those who pushed them forward. 
Love held a bowie-knife in his hand and, bent 
half double, with head and shoulders thrown 
| forward, pricked the legs of the Cornishmen 
|to make them give way. In vain they tried to 


| strike and kick him! ‘There was no room for | 
| blows. The knife kept at work; and anything | 
With two} 
hundred men shoving the apex of the wedge 


‘like the outcries I never heard! 


forward, and the merciless point of that bowie- 

knife jabbing every one within reach, Love and 
| Brown were forced through the jam of men and 
fairly flattened against the iron wall of the office, 
just as the signal-gun was fired. 

“Then the office window opened, and to the 
astonishment and indignation of the hired men 
of Barney Barnato and the other greedy 
grabbers, the Boer commissioner bawled out in 
‘bad Dutch that by President Kruger’s order 


there would be no licenses sold that day! It | 


may be fairly presumed that the shrewd old 
democratic Boer had quickly understood the 
situation and determined to protect the common 
miner and give every man a fair chance at a later 
sale. 

“But a howl of disgust and reprobation arose 
from ten thousand throats, and the next minute 
the window was riddled with bullets. The 


Cornishmen tipped the house over, and the! 


encountered this solid human massa few minutes commissioner narrowly escaped with his life.” 
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AST October, at the close of our survey work , puncture and greatly damage the long, dense fur, 


on the Lake Baikal section of the new and a blunt-headed arrow merely knocks 
Trans-Siberian railway route, a party of | the animal over. For drawing them from 
the engineer corps went to Vladivostok; but | their burrows in river-banks, or from hollow 
several of the younger men were requested to | trees, smoke and nets are resorted to. 
winter at Irkutsk. This request was designed,| Through Tolma’s good-will we finally 
we surmised, to prevent us from taking service hired five hunters for two months, at fifteen 
with the Chinese. |rubles per month and food. One was a 
I had been at Irkutsk but three weeks when | bearded Russian brodyag, or convict from 
Thurman Fox, my old schoolmate and chum | Odessa, sent to Siberia for life for alleged 
from northern Michigan, arrived to visit me— | complicity in Nihilist murders. His name 
the last person in the world whom I should have | ‘‘was lost,” he told me, and asked me to call 
expected to see there. He was brimful of a} him Glaus. 
new project of his own for which he desired my | Each of the hunters was equipped with 
assistance and a good word from me to the | two knives, an axe, a bow and arrows, a 
Russian authorities at Irkutsk and Vladivostok. | short, strong bear-spear and snow - shoes. 
It was quite like him to waste no time in writing | They had two sleds with broad ashen shoes 
letters to me in advance, but to hunt me up and| for hauling their outfit, which included 
compel me, by sheer force of his own enthusiasm, | about a hundred pounds of dry, black bread, 
to aid him to get what he wanted—ten living | sugar and tea. 
Siberian sables. | Besides the hunters, we hired four lazoks, 
His project was to start a preserve for raising | or cedar-nut gatherers, who are always expe- 
sables for profit at an extensive inclosed yard, or | rienced woodsmen, to draw four other sleds, 
‘“‘park,’’ to be located in the Selkirk Mountains, | loaded with additional food supplies, the 
near a glacier, not far from the line of the Cana- | cages, and our personal equipment of skin 
dian Pacific Railroad, in British Columbia. | tents, blankets, and so forth. Kolovin and | 
He had brought four cages for transporting were the only members of the party who 
the sable to America, and he wished to employ | carried firearms. 
native sable-hunters to trap the animals. He, Setting off from Parsheva on the sixteenth 
had scraped together about seven thousand | of November, we travelled for five days, by 
dollars, all he could raise, and was risking all on | compass, due northeast, and then, as there 
this venture! | was about a foot and a half of snow, we 
“I am prepared,” he told me, “to spend a/| took to snow-shoes. To guide us back we 
thousand dollars, if necessary, to ‘placate’ | blazed our track by spotting trees, that 
Russian officials, if they place obstacles in the | is, frequently striking chips out as we 
way of exporting live sables.”” | 4 
He believed sables could be bred in large num- | On the afternoon of the twenty-fourth we 
bers on a “preserve,” and he expected to realize emerged suddenly from the taiga, on the bank 
a fortune in the course of ten years, with sable | of a large river which appeared to flow south- 
pelts at fifty dollars each. He had hopes, too, easterly toward the Lena. It was frozen over 
of improving the quality of the fur, so as to pro- | solidly and covered with snow, and moreover 
duce those finer grades of which are made the | seemed low in its bed, since the distance from 
tussian royal cloaks, worth ten, fifteen and even the ice up to the top of the bank or level of the 
twenty thousand dollars each. | forest floor was fully forty feet. The channel 








With the aid of one of the Russian engineers, 
named Kolovin, a party was soon made up to go 
to the taigas where sable are trapped. First, 
we went to Parsheva, a little hamlet on the 


north bank of the Lena, upon the borders of the | because snow covered it. No doubt fioods had | 





| presented the appearance of being sometimes 


heavily flooded; and in a great bend we 
found a pack, or jam, of drift trees, the enormous 
extent of which we did not at first perceive, 
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|to appear. For at least a verst the bend was 
| packed with drift trees, which formed ricks 
| thirty feet or more in height and from a hundred 
to two hundred feet in breadth; such a quantity 
}as could have accumulated only on a river like 
| this, flowing through dense forests. 

By realizing the extent of the.driftwood the 
reader may gain some adequate idea of the spec- 
tacle which ensued when the fire which our 
trappers kindled to smoke out the sable gained 
way after smoldering for a whole day, and 
began to burn deep amidst the snow-covered 
mass. On the morning of the twenty-sixth 
| enormous volumes of white smoke were ascend- 

ing; and during the brief period of daylight the 
fire gathered headway, till by midnight of the 
twenty-seventh the scene was grand beyond 
description. An indescribable wild, red glare 
shone up into the black, clouded heavens, and 
lighted the encompassing forest. The roar was 
| like that of a stormy ocean. But strangest of all 
was the melancholy crackling of the great fire, 
the sound of which, heard along the frozen river, 
was of a cadence incomparably weird and sad. 

Quite forgetful of sable, Kolovin, Fox and 
myself watched the conflagration during most of 
the night. 

“Thus burned Moscow!” Kolovin exclaimed. 
“Not Napoleon, from the Kremlin, saw a 
grander spectacle !’’ 

The conflagration raged throughout the follow- 
ing day and night, working its way around the 
bend in the river; and so great was the heat that 
even old, sodden tree-trunks were consumed to 
the very bottom of the mass. Every living crea- 
ture which had its lair in the jam was dislodged 
as the fire progressed. Six sable were captured 
in the nets during the first day and night, and 
five ermine and a fox were knocked over. 

During the second night the Yakuts, who were 
on the watch for sable at the top of the bank, 
raised a sudden outcry as two bears, whose 
winter sleep had been broken, rushed forth from 
their lairs, uttering savage growls. Gleeko came 




















‘‘ WHAT MONSTER IS THAT ?"’ 


lin haste to summon us, with hoarse shouts of 
“Medvyed! Medvyed!” (Bear.) 
A ball from Kolovin’s Berdan rifle knocked 


taigas, those great pine, fir and larch forests | piled driftwood into this bend for many years. | the brute over, but in an instant it was on its 
which stretch away northward for a thousand | There most of it dried very thoroughly, as we | legs again, and received five or six shots from us 


versts—the grandest forest tract in the world. 


| found on digging out some of it for kindling- 


| before it was finally dispatched. Old Tolma 


At Parsheva we first saw real sable-hunters— | wood. Our camp that night was in the woods | would have rushed in with his spear had we not 


seven semi-savage trappers. For two years they 
had done badly. Not only sable, but ermine, 
fox, squirrel and wolf had been scarce. 


These trappers are silent, taciturn men, who | 


near the head of this great bend, which was 


| fully a verst—three thousand five hundred feet— | 


Many tracks of ermine and sable were seen 


distrust strangers and are exceedingly reticent as | leading down the river-bank, under the drift- 
to their modes of hunting. At first they did | wood; and now old Tolma’s weathered visage 


not encourage our overtures, but after three or 
four days I succeeded in gaining the confidence of 
one of them, one Tolma, a man about fifty years 
old, of mixed Ostiak and Russian parentage. 

Two fingers of Tolma’s left hand and the 
most of his toes had been frozen off; a bear’s 
claws had seamed his cheek and his shoulder 
with deep red scars. His long, straight black 
and gray hair hung half-way down his back 
when his fur hood was thrown off. Standing on 
the odd snow-shoes of the country, clad in worn, 
old fur garments, with his curiously curved bow 
in his hand, he was as wild-looking a human 
being as can well be imagined. But he was a 
man of good sense. 

Sable-hunters use a bow and blunt-headed 
arrows in preference to firearms, as lead shot 





lighted up. 
‘*Many sable here, sir,’”” he said, and bade Jar- 


stretched along the top of the bank for a handred 
| yards or more to stop any sable which might 
leave their burrows under the driftwood and 
try to go into the taiga at night. These-nets 
|are of green hide, cut small, and resemble a 
| tennis-net, being about four feet in height with 
small meshes. When drawn about a burrow, 
| the lower edge being bedded in the snow, they 
| greatly embarrass the escape of the animals, 
| giving the hunter opportunity to knock them on 
| the head with a long stick. 

| Next morning our hunters set to work to 
| smoke the burrows, and it was then that the 
| full extent of the snow-covered drift ricks began 


croe and Glaus lay out the nets, which they | 


| compelled him to keep back. 

These great brown Siberian bears are much 
| heavier in bone and muscle and much fiercer than 
| the black bear of North America. To dispatch 
|one of them with the spear greatly glorifies a 
hunter’s courage and skill. Often the bear wins 
|the victory, and many of the hunters bear 
| terrible sears. 


more interested in sables than in bears. Wher- 
ever a hole or possible burrow appeared in the 
bank around the jam, he kept nets stretched and 
had the men watch constantly, holding other 
nets ready to throw over any of the little fugitives 


that might dash forth and become entangled. | 
They captured two on the afternoon of the) 


| twenty-eighth and another during the night. 
When not much hurt the beautiful little creatures 
bore captivity in the cages without trying hard 
to escape; and being very hungry, they ate meat 
greedily as soon as left alone. 
On the morning of the thirtieth of November a 
very extraordinary thing occurred. The fire had 


All this time my friend Thurman was far | 
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| burned around to the lower end of the drift-pack ; 
| the snow was melted away by the heat for six 
| hundred feet back into the forest; hundreds 
of standing green trees were destroyed ; the river 
ice was melted far out on the stream; and it is 
likely that the heat thawed deeply into the long- 
frozen bank against which the drift-heaps had 
lain, for at about ten o’clock the following morn- 
ing a landslide occurred. ‘The river-bank for 
three hundred feet or more around the bend slid 
down with a great jar. 

It had begun to grow light when we heard the 
noise, and Kolovin went out to see what had 
happened. As I had been astir nearly all night, 
I turned over to sleep again, but ina few minutes 
Kolovin caine back and spoke to me. 

“Will you not come and see this thing?’ he 
said. “Here is something very strange. I think 
it is bollshaya sllon!” 

I did not catch the significance of the words, 
but his peculiar tone roused me and I rose at 
once. ‘Thurman was already astir. 

Without speaking Kolovin led the way to the 
top of the bank, where Tolma, Glaus, Jarcroe and 
the others stood looking down in silence. As I 
came up, one of the /azoks tarned suddenly back 
and stared at me as if awestruck, with wide 
open eyes. 

Thirty or forty feet below, but almost beneath 
us; where the bank had caved down, lay the 
black carcass of some enormous animal! It 


seemed to have emerged from the thawed mud ° 


and gravel, and had slid downward amidst the 
still living coals and embers of the fire. It 
appeared to be as large as a freight-car. The 
coarse, black hair was sizzling and burning; so 
was the flesh, and horrible odors rose. 

| “*Bollshaya sllon!’” I exclaimed. “What 
do you mean, Kolovin? What monster is that?’’ 

“Do you not see the great curved tusks?’’ he 
replied. “It is the grand elephas. I think you 
say mastodon in English.’ 

“Ah, a mammoth!’ I eried; for now | dis- 
tinguished the tusks lying partly under the huge 
body of the beast. They were like blackened 
logs, ten or twelve feet long, and much discolored 
from long entombment in the frozen soil. 

These great creatures inhabited Siberia late in 
the quaternary period, when the climate was 
more mild than at present. Great deposits of 
the fossil tusks are found in the northern deltas 
of Siberian rivers; and carcasses, sometimes in 
a nearly perfect state of preservation, lie buried 
in the congealed bogs—as if, during the change 
of climate, the luckless beasts had broken through 
the frozen crust of morasses and sunk into the 
mire beneath. Frost then sealed them up her- 
metically ; and there they remain, post-tertiary 
mummies, preserved by climatic cold storage. 

A curious new sense of the reality of the great 
geological past of our planet crept over me. 
Here, at my feet, lay a beast that walked the 

earth long before the days of 

Cesar or Alexander, or long before 

even the human historic era. For 

in the antiseptic purity of its ice- 
grave a thousand years is as 
yesterday. 

But what a fate for this 
titanic and venerable denizen 
of a long-past epoch! To be 
disentombed and roasted by 
our transient bonfire! <A 
stanza of Tennyson’s, refer- 
ring to Nature, came vaguely 
to my memory : 

“So careful of the type?” but no. 

From scarped cliff and quar 

ried stone 

She cries, “A thousand types 

are gone: 
I care for nothing, all shall go.” 

Kolovin tarned to me with 
his hearty Russian laugh 
and seized my hand in his. 
“What is it you have in your 
country at this season of the 
year? Some festival of the 
table ?’’ he exclaimed. *‘When 
you bake the big turkey bird, 

or the pig, or the ox? The giving of thanks, do 
you say?” 

“Yes, indeed!’ 

“Ah, well, my friend, Sibir [Siberia] forgets 
you not. Sibir, the vast, the boundless, the 
grand! Sibir, the magnificent, offers you a roast 
of her own. Sibir has saved it up for you, all 
these hundreds of years, in her storehouse; and 
here you have the grand hunting-fire and the 
mammoth roasting on the coals!’ 

The day really was Thursday, the twenty- 
ninth of November; and although I did ndt then 
know certainly as to the date of our Thanks- 
giving, I had no doubt that on this very day at 
home, ten thousand miles away, the turkey and 
the plum pudding were in the oven. 

But in “Sibir’’ we had roast mammoth! 

Our hunters tasted the flesh and pronounced it 


| somewhat tough and dry, but not bad. I did 


not take any myself—I was afraid that it had 
been kept too long! 

Next day we set off on our return trip to Par 
sheva and Irkutsk. My friend Thurman Fox 
left me two weeks later with nine sables in his 
cages, and I have heard from him but once, by 
letter, since. He lost two of the animals on his 
way to Vladivostok ; two others died during this 
voyage home ; but four or five of them were living 
when he wrote, and he has hopes that these may 


| prove the nucleus of a sable colony in America. 
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Current Topics. 


Bret Harte’s characteristic account of 
his first rough experience of a Western mining 
town appears in another page of this issue of 
The Companion. A spirited sketch is also 
given, entitled “BorRS AND OUTLANDERS,” 
together with the conclusion of Mr. Howelis’s 
agreeable tale of a conscientious boy, burdened 
with a “PocKETFUL OF Monry.” Added 
to these are three stories especially appropriate to 
Thanksgiving day. 


There will be quite a saving of time 
and ink in writing the number of next year in 
Roman numerals. It will be MCM. This year 
is MDCCCXCIX, and even that does not take 
so many letters as 1888, -MDCCCLX XXVIII, 
—the most literary year, if we may so put it, in 
two millennia. 


A curious point of copyright law has 
been decided in England by the High Court of 
Justice. It appears that a volume of Lord Rose- 
bery’s speeches was prepared, in which were 
addresses, or portions of addresses, that had been 
reported from his lips for the London Times. As 
they were first put in literary or written form at 
the cost of that journal, the court decided that they 
were the property of the Times, and therefore 
granted an injunction to restrain his lordship 
from appropriating the report of his own words. 

A man in Pennsylvania, who was 
recently discharged of his debts as a bankrupt, 
under the law, afterward made application to the 
judge of the United States District Court to have 
the sheriff restrained from selling his property, 
saying that at least two thousand dollars more 
could be realized on it if it were disposed of by 
trustee’s sale. The court asked what difference 
it made to him, since the proceeds from the sale 
would go to his creditors and not to him. His 
reply was notable: “My religious feelings will 
not permit me to accept my discharge in bank- 
ruptey as releasing me from my moral obligation 
to pay in full all my debts. If this property is 
sold for two thousand dollars less than it would 
bring at a trustee’s sale I shall have just that 
much more to pay.” The judge commended the 
debtor’s sense of honor. 

The omnipresent microbe is making its 
disturbing influence felt in strange and unex- 
pected quarters. Beards and mustaches are 
placed under ban as being nesting-places of 
errant intruders, some of them pathogenic, or, in 
every-day parlance, having the power to produce 
disease. Because of this, the London Globe 
states, on the authority of a French scientific 
journal, that on motion of the celebrated Doctor 
Hubenck, of Breslau, the leading surgeons of 
Austria and Germany are considering the 
adopting of a rule requiring surgeons to be 
clean-shaved, or to, at least, as a preventive of 
danger, disinfect the hair of the face before 
operating. Nothing is said as to the hair of the 
head, but if this, foo, is included in the interdict, 
bald-headed surgeons will enjoy a gratifying 
advantage. (eal i 

The excessive candor which character- 
izes the criticism of men who hold public offices 
should not be considered proof that Americans 
do not respect such offices. Freedom of speech 
often degenerates into flippancy, but when a 
public man who holds an important place of 
authority appears in his official capacity the 
gathered crowds manifest a respectful deference. 
The highest illustration is furnished when the 
President of the United States is greeted at 
various points on a journey. Partisan violence 
ceases. No voice, no gesture expresses contempt 
or disrespect, although in each assembly may be 
many a political opponent whose private remarks 
may be uncomplimentary to the verge of savage- 
ness. The chief magistrate, who is officially 
the representative of all the people, moves 
through throngs which are cordial, appreciative, 
considerate. Antagonists may not like the man. 
‘They do not fail to honor the office. Tested 
with respect to their opinion of exalted station, 
Americans are to be judged by their behavior, 
and not by their talk. 


The year Nineteen Hundred willoffera 
considerable range of choice to persons interested 
in anniversaries pertaining to literary men whose 
claim to remembrance is indisputable. Scholars 
will have the five hundredth anniversary of the 
death of Chaucer in mind, and will repair with 
fresh delight to that ‘‘well of English undefyled.”’ 
Richard Hooker, the English divine, will have 
been dead three centuries. His distinction had 
the added felicity of winning Izaak Walton’s 
pen to record its fullness. The centenary of 
Cowper’s death is to be numbered with the 
notable days in the new year. Many to whom 
his works may not otherwise appeal will be 
grateful for the spiritual refreshment which they 
owe to his devotional writing. On the other 
hand, the centenary of Macaulay’s birth will be 


| by independent observers, who could have but 
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commemorated, at least by special recollection, 
by the large company who are his debtors 
because, when he wrote history, the poet’s 
imagination kept dullness at a distance. There 
will be other days and names for end-of-the- 
century mention which good readers and good 
listeners will not forget. 


———— +o —__ 


THE INSTINCT OF LIBERTY. 


Nature imprints upon whate’er we see, 
That has a heart and life in it, “Be free!” 
Cowper. 


—_—_——+o nr 


Thanksgiving. 
Ti the popular mind the word “Thanks- 





giving” stands for a day of festivity. But 

they who- lose its subjective meaning in | 
mere creature enjoyment suffer a misfortune | 
and miss an opportunity. 

To our fathers, Thanksgiving was a sacrament. 
It was one of their acts of religion to set apart 
for it an annual day. Heaven had blessed their 
harvests, and they wished to express in a special 
way appreciation of its favors. 

Nothing in their example was more sane and 
sensible than the creation of this November 
family custom, now become national. There 
have been changes of our social life since the old 
time. ‘These have made it less easy to observe 
the day so generally with public rites of worship, 
but the ordinance holds its place with pleasing 
fitness, and with ample reason. 

We have a thousandfold more to be devoutly 
glad for than our fathers had; and the feeling 
and the faith they carried with them to the 
“solemn assembly” we can radiate in brighter 
homes and wider activities of kindness. 

The unfolding Christian age has given us the 
larger thought of the meaning and mission of 
freedom and of civilization ; the grander type and 
idea of benevolence; the tenderer beliefs that 
sweeten life and death with hope. For all these 
let us thank God. 

Gratitude is not only “a natural function of 
the heaithy soul;’ it is its wealth. Invest it. 
Its interest will enrich the character, and uplift 
the whole life. 


~~ 
* 





Things that are Lovely. 


HE White City of Chicago, like the Cen- 
T tennial Exposition at Philadelphia, gave 

to hundreds of thousands of people some 
new ideas of what art and taste can do for 
the embellishment of our surroundings and the 
increase of refinement. 

There has sprung up a wide and growing 
demand for “beauty in. the city, in the street, 
in the house, and in the articles of daily use.” 
Schools of design have multiplied; societies of 
arts and crafts give annual exhibitions; artisans 
aspire to be artists; shop-windows shine with 
fair forms and pleasing colors; many things that 
are cheap are also pretty ; comeliness and comfort 
meet in the furnishing of lowly homes and in the 
attire of common people. 

For helpful impulse and practical suggestion 
we are deeply indebted to other lands. First, 
to France, which was long foremost in all the 
modes of elegance and adornment. Next, to 
Japan, whose decoration of pottery, screens and 
kakemonos, or hanging pictures, has merits far 
beyond the charm of novelty. Finally, from 

england, where the writings of Ruskin, the 
fine touches of Walter Crane, and most of all, 
the genius of William Morris, have worked 
pervasively on the public mind, with an influence 
which is powerfully felt in America, especially 
along the many-branched lines of household art. 

It is easy to make too much of material 
environment as a means of improvement and 
happiness, but the world can never become too 
beautiful to match the possible dignity of its 
inhabitants; and the things that are lovely may 
be the outward signs of inward grace. All hail, 
therefore, to “the crusade against ugliness!’ 


* 
> 








Light on the Philippines. 


N the report of the Philippine commissioners, 
made public on November 2d, the American 
people have for the first time a comprehen- 

sive and authentic history of the events in| 
Manila which led to the present war, and a| 
trustworthy view of the task before them, if they | 
are disposed to continue it. 

Heretofore their chief sources of information 
have been the bulletins of daily occurrences sent | 
by officers of the navy and the army, and: the 
letters written by newspaper correspondents or 





partial knowledge of the facts, and who wrote | 
under no strong sense of responsibility. Now 
we have the deliberate judgment of five men 
who had ample opportunity to study the ques- 
tion with full understanding of all the circum- | 
stances, men whose character and standing afford 
the strongest assurance of thoroughness of | 
investigation and of judicial statement. 

The report should be read in full by every 
citizen. It will not convince every reader. That 
must be expected. But it cannot be read with- 
out impressing the mind with new views of the 
conditions that brought on the present conflict 
and that are to-day involved in it. 

The commission finds as a matter of fact that 
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no assurance was ever given by any one in 
position of authority, that the United States 
would give the Filipinos independence. 

This fact is fully substantiated in a memoran- 
dum from Admiral Dewey which he gave the 
commissioners. 

The report declares that the first armed collision 
between the American and the Filipino armies 
was brought on by a deliberate and often repeated 
attempt to pass the American lines. The soldier 
who fired the first shot performed a duty which 
he was enjoined to perform, and he would have 
fired upon the commanding general of his own 
army if he had attempted to force the picket- 
line. That first shot was a signal which brought 
on an engagement instantly—a result sought for 
and deliberately planned by the insurgents. 

The commission maintains that there was 
never a time when the American forces could 
have been withdrawn “either with honor to 
ourselves or with safety to the inhabitants.”’ 

Other conclusions are of the nature of indi- 
vidual judgment rather than deductions from 
history. They derive force from the fact that 
the commissioners give unanimous acceptance to 
them. 

We are assured from direct statements made 
by conservative Filipinos that the insurgents 
represent but a fraction of their people; that the 
task of restoring peace will not be a long nor a 
difficult one. We are told that it is a duty to the 
world that we retain the islands; that they are 
worth retaining; that the people, consisting of 
numerous tribes, are not now capable of self- 
government, but by training and education may 
be made capable. 

This is a meagre outline of the report. The 
report itself is strong, even where it is not 
convincing. No one, whether he does or does 
not agree with its conclusions, can reasonably 
ignore it. 

a Bm 
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Fame calls up calumny and spite. 
Thus shadow owes its birth to light. 
John Gay. 


or 





Press Censorship. 


N war-time newspapers are put to great 

| expense in sending special correspondents 

into the field, and in paying cable tolls on 

their messages. They never get their money 

back in increased circulation, but they set a high 
value upon a reputation for enterprise. 

The war correspondents are anxious to tell 
everything they know, but they are not allowed 
to do so. Their dispatches are submitted to a 
mnilitary officer, who holds them back or revises 
them, if he considers it indiscreet to have the 
information they give published. 

When the war in the Transvaal opened there 
were at least seventy newspaper correspondents 
in the field. A rigid censorship of press 
dispatches was ordered, and little news was 
allowed to pass out of camp. This was done 
because the war department in London feared 
that information about the British garrisons and 
marching columns would be telegraphed back to 
the Transvaal and placed at the disposal of the 
Boer commanders. 

Sir Redvers Buller, the British commander-in- 
chief, is known to hold as strong views respecting 
war correspondents as General Sherman enter- 
tained during the American Civil War. He 
considers them mischief-making marplots, who 
give information to the opposite camp without 
intending to do so. He would have few of them 
in camp, if he were allowed to have his way, 
and he would force them to remain silent until 
there was a battle to describe. 





<-> 


Congress and the President. 


S soon as Congress, which assembles the 
first Monday in December, is organized, 
it will send a committee to the White 

House to notify the President that both the 
Senate and the House of Representatives are in 
readiness to transact public business, and to ask 
if he has anything to communicate to them. 
His response will be what is known as the 
President’s Message. 
Capitol and read in each House of Congress, and 
will then be referred by paragraphs to appropriate 
committees. This is called “distributing the 
Message.” 

The President is now preparing this Message, 
and is receiving facts and suggestions relating to 
national affairs that he will present to Congress. 
All young persons who wish to keep informed 
upon political events should read it when it 
appears. The affairs of the government in its 


| several departments will be reviewed, the events 
|of the last year narrated, and plans for the 


future disclosed. 


The Message is not wholly an original presen- 


tation of matters of public interest by the Presi- 
dent. It is largely a compilation of abstracts 
prepared by the eight Cabinet ministers. The 
Secretary of State hands to the President a 
review of our foreign relations. The Secretary 
of the Treasury makes the same review and 
recommendation as to our financial system, the 
revenues and monetary conditions; and each of 
the other Cabinet officers treats in a like manner 
the affairs that have come under his own super- 
vision. These abstracts the President takes and 


It will be sent to the} 
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weaves into a harmonious whole, conveying 
only such recommendations as he _ himself 
approves. Usually all the subjects treated have 
been discussed in Cabinet meetings, and the 
Message is the official announcement of the 
conclusions which “the Administration” has 
reached. 
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An Industrious Life Ended. 


66 HERE is an interesting thing,” said the 
owner of the “den” to the friend who had 
dropped in for the evening. As he spoke 
he pointed to some ordinary-looking pieces of 
wood on the mantel. They seemed to be sections 
of small trees which had been felled by the axe— 
apparently the sort of thing to be found on any 
country wood-pile or around any camp-fire. 

The caller turned from the rifles, the fox pelts 
the antlers and the snow-shoes on the wall,— 
decorations which spoke plainly of his friend’s 
love of the woods,—and took up one of the blocks. 
“What are they?” he asked. “Samples of your 
wood-cutting ?”’ 

“They’re samples of work done by the first 
lumberman who ever felled a tree in America; 
the first civil engineer who ever dammed a stream 
on this continent. 

“TI found them on the outlet of a little lake 
away up in the Maine woods. No wonder you 
thought they were cut with an axe. But see those 
shallow grooves, like the marks of a chisel or 
gouge? Here are some of the chips. Look as if 
a lumberman made them, don’t they? But you'll 
find the same grooves on them. They are the 
marks of teeth. The trees were felled and were 
cut up by a beaver. 

“When I first came upon the spot I thought 
some one had been clearing ground for a camp, 
but I picked up one of the blocks and discovered 
what it was. 

“The trees were all poplars, growing in a little 
grove about twenty-five yards from the shore. 
The beaver had first built his dam, and then his 
house in the pond which the waters of the stream 
made when they backed up. Then he went to 
the little grove and began to get in his winter 
supply of food—the poplar bark. 

“After he had felled what trees he needed,—they 
were all like this, from three to four inches in 
diameter,—he trimmed every trunk as clean of 
limbs and twigs as a man could do it with a 
hatchet. Then he cut all the logs into such lengths 
as he could move comfortably, usually from two 
to four feet. The ground all about looked as if 
some one had been cutting cord-wood, and had 
forgotten to pile it up. 

“When he had done this he went carefully over 
the ground from his ‘choppin’’ to the stream, and 
‘swamped out’ a road. He cut off every tree and 
bush and projecting root which seemed likely to 
interfere with him when he came to move his logs. 
He had trimmed the logs themselves for the same 
purpose, 

“If you had seen that little clearing and what 
had been done there, you would havea new 
understanding of what it means to ‘work like a 
beaver.’ 

“The house was finished, but it was never occu- 
pied. I don’t know whether my beaver had a 
mate who was coming to him when the house 
should be ready, or whether he was a thrifty 
bachelor who believed in building a home before 
he picked a partner. At any rate, one of those 
good-for-nothing louts who spend their time trap- 
ping because they are too lazy to work on the 
farm was showing me his traps one day, and when 
he held up one of them and said, ‘There’s been a 
beaver in that,’ I knew that my little four-footed 
lumberman had felled his last tree. 

“So you see there’s a touch of tragedy in my 
ecommonplace-looking poplar blocks, ‘to one who 
knows their story.’ ” 
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Betsey’s Method. 
To wife of an American minister to one of 





the European courts was asked on her 

return home how she had fared in a social 

circlé where rank and high birth were considered 
as indispensable. 

“It was a somewhat trying experience,” was 
the smiling reply. ‘My husband’s official position 
commanded outward respect; but I wished to be 
received as an equal and friend. A suggestive 
hint came from old black Betsey, a friend of my 
childhood. Betsey belonged to my father. The 
day that the Emancipation Proclamation took 
effect she came to him. 

“*T’se free now.’ 

“*Ves, Betsey.’ 
| *I’se gwine to be same as white ladies. In a 
year you won’t see no diffunce ’tween de best an’ 
ole Betsey.’ 

“*How will you manage it?’ 

“*You’ll see! My da’ater ’Randy she’s gwine to 
school to learn to read an’ write like a lady. Dat’s 
fool wohk. I’m gwine to take de short cut.’ 

“The short cut we found to be this. She was a 
good laundress, and made high wages by working 
for the wives of Union officers then in our city. 
She spent them in buying silk gowns from impov- 
erished Southern women who sold them cheaply. 
At the end of the year she brought six gowns of 
all kinds and sizes, and proudly displayed them to 
us. 
| “*‘I’m a better lady than dey are,’ she said. ‘I 
| had the money to buy dem frocks, an’ dey hadn’t.’ 
| “Betsey’s shor cut to social standing became a 
| family joke. 

“When I was to be presented at court I was, 
as you may infer, somewhat anxious to justify my 
| claim to some degree of social recognition, even 

if I could not claim it because of inherited rank 
| or noble birth. My dress was suitable and 





| becoming; but the day before the ceremony a 
| necklace and tiara of emeralds which had be- 
| longed to the Empress Eugénie were offered for 
sale to me. The temptation was strong. Would 
not these royal gems at once establish my claim 
to respect? 

“Suddenly Betsey’s boast flashed into my mind: 
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‘I’m as good a lady as they are. I had the money 
to buy these things, and they had not.’ 

“The jewels were sent away. If my character 
and words and manner did not prove me to be ‘a 
lady,’ I would not offer fine gowns and stones in 
proof of it.” 


~~. 
or 





AMERICA’S DOOM. 


A part of the European press employs much of 
its space in discussing the probable economic and 
political overthrow of Europe by the United 
States. The prophets of evil urge the formation 
of an European alliance against the United States, 
whose power and influence, they maintain, is to 
be used in a sense hostile to the Old World, and 
which is bound to grow so strong that it cannot be 
withstood by any one power. 

Europeans who observe with fear the political 
and material growth of the United States may, 
therefore,—if they have sufficient credulity,—be 
much reassured by the appearance of an article 
by a French publicist, M. Francis Laur, in which 
it is demonstrated, at least to the author’s satis- 
faction, that the American republic is going to 
pieces. 

This showing is based on a study of the pre- 
ponderating nationality of immigrants living in 
different sections of the United States. Monsieur 
Laur declares that the American is already ex- 
tinet. He has been succeeded by Europeans, and 
these Europeans, he thinks, retain so much of 
their original character that they will eventually 
organize themselves into states or nations of their 
own race. 

Monsieur Laur, therefore, predicts the division 
of the United States into nations on the basis of 
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his little map given above. The Northwest is to 
become a German empire, with its capital at 
Chicago. The South and Southeast will become 
French, with its capital at New Orleans. The 
Pacific coast will become Chinese, with San 
Francisco as a new Peking. The far Southwest 
will be restored to Mexico. 

Monsieur Laur kindly allows a portion of the 
country to remain, as a very much shrunken 
United States. This portion is New England and 
the Middle States. 

It is not necessary to say to any American youth 
or to any European established in the country 
that such a forecast is based on ignorance of the 
fact that, in one generation, European immigrants 
invariably cease to be European, and are blended 
into the new American nationality. Nothing could 
be more absurd or unscientific than Monsieur 
Laur’s conclusions. 
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MAKING AN EXAMPLE. 


It is a misfortune of criminal courts of justice 
that they attract many attorneys of doubtful or 
worse than doubtful reputation, who hover about 
seeking to pick up a client by hook or crook. 
Lord Norbury, a well-known English judge, had 
long been annoyed by the presence of such fellows, 
but at length one of them was delivered into his 
hands. 

It happened toward the close of a court session. 
A shabby-looking attorney was prospecting for 
business in the prisoner’s dock. Just as he was 
climbing back over the rails, his lordship called 
out shortly: 

“Jailer, one of your prisoners is escaping! 
him back!” 

Back the attorney was thrust, and then the 
following colloquy ensued: 

““My lord, there is a mistake here. 
attorney.” 

“TI regret exceedingly,” said Lord Norbury, “to 
see one of your profession in the dock.” 

“But, my ord, I am innocent.” 

“Yes,” said the judge, “they all say that, but a 
jury of your fellow-countrymen must settle it.” 

“But, my lord,” said the attorney, now growing 
desperate, “there is no indictment against me.” 

“Then,” remarked his lordship, “‘you will be put 
back, and if no one appears to prosecute you, you 
will be regularly discharged by public proclama- 
tion at the end of the assize.” 


Put 
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A POET’S PHILOSOPHY. 


When a Persian is born a poet, his experience 
of life usually makes him a philosopher as well. 

Sadi, whose wise sayings are often quoted, 
being asked where he learned his philosophy, 
replied, “From the blind, because they never 
advance a step until they have tried the ground.” 

Again, Sadi said, “I never complained of my 
condition but on a single occasion, when my feet 
were bare and I had not money to buy shoes; 
but I saw a man without feet, and became 
instantly contented with my lot.” 


——$3————— 


A PRINCE’S PRANK. 


The Prince de Ligne, a resplendent figure among 
the brilliant courtiers and adventurers of the time 
of Louis XVI., told many amusing anecdotes in 
his “Memotrs,” one of which shows him, sword in 
hand, at a duel which called for gaiety rather than 
courage. 

The Comte de Ségur and the Prince de Ligne 
were coming out one very rainy night, after sup- 
ping with Madame de Polignac in the Rue de 
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Bourbon. No coach was to be seen, and no! 
person there to fetch one. 

“Let us pretend to fight,’ the prince said to | 
Comte de Ségur, “and that will bring the watch. | 
They’ll arrest us, and we’ll make them get a 
carriage to take us to the commissary.” 

On which they took their swords in hand with a 
fearful scuffle, and cries of “Oh! Ah! Are you 
dead? Are you wounded?” 

The watch passed and repassed quite near them 
on the Port Royal, but apparently frightened, they 
did not arrest the duelists, and they, half-dead | 
with laughter and the fatigue of the battle, had to | 
go home on foot in the rain, after all! | 





A Beautiful Souvenir. 
Given to Companion Subscribers. 





The Youth’s Companion Calendar 
for 1900 has been designed for the especial 
purpose of giving our subscribers something 
they will be glad to see in their homes 
during the coming year. It consists of 
three delightful reproductions in color, of 
paintings made expressly for the Calendar, 
by Percy Moran, whose pictures are noted 
for their decorative qualities. 


The Central Picture is a charming figure 
piece, circular in form, and surrounded by a 
dainty embossed border in white and gold. 


On each side is a beautiful panel landscape- 
and-figure piece, attractive in coloring and 
as works of art. These also have the 
embossed border. 


The Size of the Calendar is nine and 
one-half by twenty-eight inches. For a 
year it will be a dainty record of the passing 
days, and after that, panels or centrepiece 
may be neatly and inexpensively framed 
and used as permanent household orna- 
ments. 


The Calendar is published exclusively by 
THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, and cannot 
be obtained elsewhere. It will be given to 
all new subscribers for 1900, and to all old 
subscribers who renew, and pay their sub- 
scription for 1900. Price 50 cents. 





The Companion Sent Free. 


To each new subscriber whose name is 
received by us in November and December, 
with $1.75, a year’s subscription price, we 
will send THE-COMPANION from the date 
the name is received until January 1, 1900, 
and for a full year from that date. 





BUSINESS CONSCIENCE. 


The Sunday morals of many a community are 
an* improvement upon those of ordinary work- 
days. Somehow conscience seems to sleep when 
the hand is busy, particularly if the hand be 
employed upon some profitable work. A London 
artist tells of a curious incident that came under 
his notice some little while ago. 


I had an old English bracket clock that I took 
myself to a wholesale firm of clock-makers to be 
repaired. Whilst in the shop I noticed a peculiar 
piece of mechanism, the purpose of which puzzled 
me, so I sought for information. 

“Oh!” replied one of the firm, “that’s a special 
order for a temple in China; it is to work an idol 
and make him move.” 

ab eng oy Fp clock-maker was an excellent 
Christian in his own estimation. I do not know 
whether there was anything in my look that he 
ae ealled for an explanation, but he | 





ed: 
“Business is business, you know. You'd be 
astonished to learn what funny orders we some- 
times have in our trade. Only the other day a 
firm asked us if we would make some imitation 
‘genuine’ Elizabethan clocks; they sent us one to 
ay: But we replied declining, eX. saying 
that we h so far conducted our business 
honestly, and intended always to do so.” 
_ So, according to the ethics of our informant, it 
is not dishonest to make clockwork intended 
secretly to make an idol move, but it is dishonest 
to make imitation medizval clocks! 


APPLIED SCIENCE. 


COMPANION. 


“ Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Den- | 
tifrice” is the only true tooth powder for preventing | 
deposits of injurious matter on the teeth. [Adv. 








It does not seem unwarrantable to suspect that | 
Mr. Stephen Leacock, who contributed the follow- 
ing to the London Outlook, has learned in suffering 
what he teaches in boarding-house geometry. 
Here are some of Mr. Leacock’s definitions and | 
axioms: 


. 1. All boarding-houses are the same boarding- 
ouses. 

2. Boarders in the same boarding-house and on 
the same flat are equal to one another. 

3. A single room is that which has no parts and 
no magnitude. 

4. The landlady of a Beantinp hence is a paral- 
lelogram; an oblong, angular figure which cannot 
be described, but is equal to anything. 

L the other rooms being taken, a single 
room is said to be a double room. 

Among postulates and —— the following 
are worthy of consideration: 





1. A pie — be produced any number of times. 

2. The landlady may be reduced to her lowest | 
terms by a series of ay a age 

3. A bee-line may made from one boarding- 
house to another. 

4. The clothes of a boarding-house bed, although 
produced ever so far both ways, will not meet. 

5. Any two meals at a boarding-house are 
together less than one square meal. 


GENERAL HUMIDITY. 


The following delightful bit of warm-weather 
dialogue is from Rev. 8S. Baring-Gould’s recent 

“Awmy! Isn’t it hot?” 
“sar 


“Preposition be running all over me.” 
“Preposition! Yii’m no schollard! 
, out in i 





I be breakin’ 
resbeterians.” 


“Book of the West:” | 


A SMALL brings good returns if invested 

ina MAGIC LANTERN or 

Stereopticon for exhibition 

CA PITAL ad me oe Write for 256-page 
llustrated catalogue free. 

McALLISTER, Mfg. Optician, 49 Nassau St., N.Y. 


Christmas Cards, 
Calendars and 
Booklet Packets, 


18TH SEASON. 


Our well-known packets 
areready, and need only | 
brief mention. First 7 
Packs, post-paid, for $3.85. 10 Packs, post- 
paid, $5.80, 
No. 1. For 54 cts., 17 Xmas Cards and Novelty. 
“« 2 “ 54 cts., 10 Fine - “ Booklet. 
$1.08, 25 Xmas Cards, 1 Set (four) 
Brownie Cards. 
#1.08, 10 Beautiful Calendars. 
54 cts., 5 - ** all different. 
27 cts., 10 Xmas Cards. 
54 cts., 5 Booklets and Calendar. 
#1.08, 7 Artistic Booklets. 
54 cts., 5 Photos, Mounted. 8x10 Clas- 
sical and ModerngSubjects. 
“10. “ 54 cts., 25 Sunday-School Cards. 


ug Special Packets and lots put up to order. 


TEACHERS For 81.08, 50 Cards, no two alike. 
J 


For 54 cts.,25 Cards,no two alike. 
Samples paper by the pound, 15 Cents. 


H.H. CARTER & CO., 


Satisfaction 5 Somerset Street, Boston. 
Full Circulars on application. 
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VARS 
ei. jaunty Go-Cart, the 
A\ Y next, a beautiful Baby 


Carriage. Quickly ad- 
Position for Sitting. 


justed to any position. 
Two Vehicles in One | 


Adapted to all ages 
AT THE PRICE OF ONE. 


from young babe to6 yrs. old. 
For both indoor and 
outdoor use. Don’t buy 
a cradle or crib, use this 
Go-Cart for baby’s naps. 
If baby is ill there’s noth- 
ing so soothing as to be 
gently wheeled across the 
oor in this rubber-tired 
cart. Buy one now and use 
indoors all winter, then 
have good as new for out- 
doors next summer. 
Sold by Dealers E 
Tilus. Catalogue, Free. 
: RATTAN MPG. CO., 
552 State St., New Haven, Ct. 
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MELLIN’S | 
FOOD | 


will make cow’s milk agree 
with your baby. | 








LEONARD GUY MORGAN 
210 W. 108D STREET, NEW YORK, N.Y. 





Mellin’s Food is like no other 
food and there is no other food 
like Mellin’s. Mellin’s Food is 
distinctive and in a class by 
itself. There are many points 
of superiority about Mellin’s 
Food, but just remember one of 
them this time. Mellin’s Food 
contains no dried milk. 

A sample will be sent free 
on request. 





MELLIN’S FOOD COMPANY, Boston, mass. 
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Bailey’s 


Ribbed 
Back .. 


Rubbers 

















merit. 


heel. The diverging ribs explain this great 
idea in overshoe-making. ASK FOR THE 
BAILEY RIBBED BACK RUBBER. Costs no 
more than the old kinds. Made high or low 
cut. Ladies’ 65 cents. Men's 90 cents. 








HESE Rubbers have created a class for themselves 
Glance at the heel and you see the secret of their power to fit, to stay on, 
to prevent soiled or wet garments, and to avoid tearing or breaking at the 


HOOD RUBBER CO., Sore Mras., 99 Beororo St., BOSTON, MASS. 


They are alone in their peculiar 








HOW TO ORDER THEM. 





Take this ad. to your dealer ; if he does 
not have them he will order them for 
you. We will sell him one pair or a e~se. 
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-WINSLOW’S 


Ankle Brace 


enables many people to enjoy this most delightful of winter 
sports— Skating—who by reason of weak ankles would 
otherwise be deprived of this pleasure. 
Made of steel, handsomely nickel-plated. 
lengthwise through the centre strengthens the brace 
without making it heavy. 
leather ankle 
skate. 





LOW SKATE MFG. 
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Light, strong, durable. 


A rib running 


Trimmed with russet grain 


band. Easily attached to any 





75 Cents per pair. 


The Winslow Ankle Brace and Winslow Skates 
are sold by leading dealers everywhere. 


Also sold direct from 
ey | if not other- 
wise obtainable. 


Send for ILilus- 
trated Catalogue of 
Skates for 1900 
with prices and 
Special In- 
ducements to 
Companion 
Readers. 








CO., Worcester, Mass. 
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I'll tell you all about it, 
just you let me git my 
breath ; 

‘ I don’t see why that bit 

0’ hill should tucker me to death! 

I had a real good visit, yis, but home seems nice 

an’ still; 

Them little Piper young uns did make noise enough 

to kill! 


I didn’t see Mis’ Piper much,—I didn’t have a 
chance, 

’N’ I never asked her ’bout that stuff ’at driv’ 
away her ants! 

You see, them Piper young uns, just as soon as I 
got in, 

Commenced to tell me all they’d done an’ ev’ry- 
where they’d been. 


An’ then their ma she started in to show me what 


they knew, 

An’ stood ’em all up in a row to say their tables 
through. 

They be as smart as little whips, but kind 0’ 
for’ard like,— 


I kep’ a-thinkin’ ’twa’n’t the way I brought up 
you an’ Ike! 


Matildy Ann ’n’ Genevieve they’re learnin’ how 
to play, 

An’ they played po’kas ’n’ duets—my, how they 
banged away! 

An’ then they brought their playthings out, an’ all 
their drawin’-books, 

An’ spec’mens o’ their writin’, with such queer, 
new-fangled crooks. 


Their cat has got some kittens, so they lugged 
them to an’ fro,— 

I'll bet there wa’n’t much in that house them 
young uns didn’t show! 

I thought they’d kind o’ got run out, when Pete 
waked from his nap, 


~An’ if they didn’t squat that baby ri’ down in my 


lap! 


They made him squeal, they made him laugh, ’n’ 
pertend to sneeze ’n’ cough— 

He wa’n’t a mite afraid—I guess he’s ust to 
showin’ off! 

I thought when tea-time come I'd have a chance 
to see the rest; 

But Johnny set ’longside 0’ me, an’ he was such a 
pest! 


He played his milk-bow] was the sea, an’ made it 
go ker-slop! 

An’ then he went to tellin’ things that almost made 
me hop! 

It seems that ev’ry single thing them young uns 
helped to make, 

An’ though ’twas good it kind o’ set my stomach 
all a-shake! 


Matildy Ann she mixed the things to fill the 


punkin pie, 

Minervy made the wheat bread, an’ Genevieve 
the rye; 

Uriah stewed the apple-sass, an’ Johnny strained 
the jell; 


An’ ev’rything them young uns did he had to up 
’n’ tell! 


I do feel disapp’inted that I didn’t git a chance 
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to their homes. Above the water were myriads 
of bright-winged flies, darting and humming out 
of pure joy that they were alive. 

Suddenly, as to Luther, when in a despondent 
hour he heard the singing of a bird, the truth 
beamed into the sick girl’s soul that the Maker 
of the world—the Author of all this life—never 
ceased to care for His own. For every rational 
and irrational creature He has planned a some- 
thing and a somewhere in loving-kindness. 

Then the words of the Son of God came to 
her: “In my Father’s house are many mansions ; 
I go to prepare a place for you.” And in that 
she rested—like the fledgling contented in its nest, 
like the babe asleep in the arms of its mother. 
It did not matter now when she went away. 
On the divine bosom she could lay her aching 
head and wait. 


<oe —___—__ 


Another Great Telescope. 


NE of the most interesting features of the 
O Paris Exposition of 1900 will be the great 
Delonele telescope, so called because its 
construction was first suggested by M. Frangois 
Deloncle of the French Chamber of Deputies. 
At present the largest complete telescope in the 
world is the Yerkes, of the University of Chicago, 
which has an object-glass forty inches in 
diameter. 


The object-glass of the Deloncle telescope will 
measure four feet, one and one-quarter inches, 
and will weigh nine hundred and ninety-two 

unds. The lenses alone will cost between one 
fundrea thousand and two bundred thousand 
dollars, and the completed instrument will repre- 
sent an expenditure of two hundred and eighty 
thousand dollars. 

It is not merely in size and cost, however, that 
this great telescope will be remarkable. Its focal 
distance will be over one hundred and eighty feet; 
and to make a tube of that length, over four feet 
in diameter, capable of sustaining the great weight 
of the lenses, yet so delicately poised as to be 
easily adjusted to the changing positions of the 
planets, would be extremely difficult. 

The telescope will, therefore, be firmly fixed in 
a horizontal position on a masonry foundation, 
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herdsmen of the district, and showing them a 
handful of gold coins, promised to pay them well 
if they would take a bugler and some odds and 
ends up to the top of the hill after the enemy had 
retired for the night. 

“A bargain was made, and next evening my 
little party was ay a The bugler was disguised 
as a shepherd, and the villagers—three in number 
—carried each half a dozen pots filled with powder, 
with fuses attached. These they were to take to 
the top of the hill and lay out in a row, and at 
nine o’clock, on a signal rocket being fired from 
camp, they were to light all the fuses, the bugler 
was to blow all the calls he knew, and then the 
whole party were to make the best of their way 
back to camp. 

“When the time came, a star rocket shot up into 
the cloudless sky. Bang! bang! bang! went the 
poreder-pots, the sound reverberating through the 

ills, in the still air, like salvos of artillery; while 
the shepherds sent some large stones bounding 
down the hillside. 

“The enemy, concluding that by some myste- 
rious agency sae whole of our force had en 
conveyed up the hill above them, instantly took to 
flight, those in front ig back on later starters, 
and each little party thinking the neighbor a 
pursuing Sikh. e, in camp, were too much 
convulsed with merriment to attempt to follow, 
even if we had had any intention of doing so.” 

He gives one other curious detail of this clever 
little affair. When he told his native subordinate 
to call for a volunteer bugler for the attempt, the 
man answered, “No, you would then get a really 
good man. Let rg ck you outa peed: or-nothing, 
and then it will not matter if he is killed!” 

Volunteer or good-for-nothing, however, the 
bugler was certainly good for something as it 
proved, and he escaped alive and exultant, to 
receive the praises of his comrades. 





—__ + 


Joining His Ship. 


EPORTING for duty on board a man-of-war, 
when Admiral Sir William Robert Mends, 
G. C. B., was a youngster, must have been 





| quite as sad as going back to school after the 
Christmas holidays. On leaving the naval college 
young Mends was appointed as a college volunteer 
| to H. M. S. Challenger, and his mother did her 
best to equip him in a manner befitting a young 
officer. 


He wore, when he set out from his Plymouth 
| home, as he says in his “Life,” a blue tailed-coat. 
‘cocked hat, sword and Wellington boots, and 
over all a blue cloak lined with white. The 
weather was cold, and snow covered the ground. 

The ship was lying in the stream off North 
Corner, and very proud he felt, when the watermen 
touched their hats to him. = making a 
selection of his boat, he went alongside, arriving 
just before noon. He was received on the quarter- 
deck by the signal midshipman, who was called 





THE DELONCLE TELESCOPE. 


and the image of the stars reflected into it by a 
siderostat, or movable mirror, which follows the 
motion of the heavenly bodies by clockwork. 
This mirror will be more than six feet in diameter 
and nearly a foot in thickness, and with its frame 
and appurtenances, will weigh about fifteen and 
one-half tons. The difficulty of imparting a gentle 
and regular motion to so great a mass has been 
overcome by floating it in mereury, which is so 
buoyant that lead floats upon it as a cork floats on 


water. 
About the eyepiece of the telescope has been 
built an amphitheatre, where, upon a vast screen, 
visitors may see the image of sun, moon or stars, 
magnified from six to ten thousand times. 


To ask her *bout that quilt o’ hers ’n’.the pizen “ 
Hy: aimee 7 s An instrument which thus unites scientific 
‘ Sy. abe EP achievement with —— entertainment and 
The young uns entertained me nice, ’cept they was | instruction is certainly an appropriate feature of 
ruther bold ; an exhibition designed to commemorate the close 
But I feel kind 0’ tuckered out—I guess I’m gittin’ | of the most progressive century in human history. 
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At Evening Time, Light. 





~ Mh OW long?” she said. “How 

: much time have I?” 

He was a wise doctor. He 
looked at her a moment, and 
decided it would be best to 
tell her the unwelcome truth. 

“You may linger a week, 
Mary; but the end may come any minute.” 

The pale face of the sick girl grew slightly 
paler, but she made no reply. Her eyes were 
looking far away. She heard the doctor walk 
softly down the steps, as if for the last time. It 
was good to be alone. She was in her chair on 
the porch of the little cottage. The broad ocean 
lay before her. Some children were digging 
holes in the sand on the beach. It was but a 
few weeks surely, since she was a child playing 
there. She was but sixteen now. 

“A week? Or now, in a minute? 
after ?’’ 

She shut her eyes, trying to think it out. She 
was a member of the church; she had been 
confirmed last spring. 

But what did she know about that other place? 
She tried to remember, but her head ached. 
This was so real—the sea, and her mother with 
the baby yonder, and the smell of supper inside. 
Some day they would all be at supper, gathered 
around the cheerful home table under the lighted 
lamps—all but her. And where would she be? 

Where? 

Just then a bird that had built its nest in the 
eaves hopped out and began to chirp. Her 
nestlings thrust out their bare heads te watch 
her. They had such a comfortable nest, dear 
little things! Mary’s mother came up the beach. 
She was singing softly to the baby who was 
asleep on her breast. Little black Ben was 
stretched out in the sun, whistling. Ben had a 
good, comfortable time, too. He was always 
happy. 

The low sunset light struck across the sea, and 
the fish leaped up into the light and sank down 


And— 





Practical Knowledge. 


NE never knows where a piece of practical 

() information will come into play. The safe 

rule is never to neglect an opportunity to 

learn an art or a science, lest at some time or 

other we should find ourselves greatly in need of 

it. An interesting story from Good Cheer empha- 
sizes this lesson. 


At Cornell University all the students of mechan- | 


ical engineering are obliged to learn seven trades. 
One of these, that of the blacksmith, is very 
distasteful to some young men, but it has to be 
learned, nevertheless. ne young fellow, who 
was averse to soiling his hands, begged to be 
exempted from wearing the leathern apron, but the 
rofessor took special care that nothing was lack- 
pd in the thoroughness of his training at the 
orge. 

Last fall that student went to the professor 
and thanked him for compelling him to learn the 
blacksmith’s trade. : 

“You see,” he said, “I am now superintendent 
of a mine ’way back in Colorado. St summer 
our main shaft broke, and there was no one in the 
mine except myself who could weld it. 

“T didn’t like the job, but I took off my coat 
and welded that shaft. It wasn’t a pretty job, but 
she’s running now. If 1 couldn’t have done it, J 
should have been obliged to pack that shaft over 
the mountains, and the mine would have had 
shut down till it got back. My ability to mend 
that shaft raised me in the 7 of every man in 
the mine, and the manager raised my salary.” 





A Modern Gideon. 


IR HARRY LUMSDEN, a brilliant British 
officer whose career in India is related in a 
recent biography, was a fierce and dashing 

fighter, but he was also good at strategy, when 
discretion seemed the better part of valor. One 
of his earliest successes of this sort has been 
handed down as a tradition among the hill tribes 
that he defeated, and is still a popular story among 
them. He was at the time a young lieutenant, in 
charge of a small detachment of troops, and was 
confronted by an enemy of superior numbers. 
This hostile force was concentrated on the top of 
a steep mountain, whence it seemed impossible to 
dislodge it. 

“At last,” Lieutenant Lumsden wrote, “a vil- 
lager came in and told me that although the enemy 
occupied the mountain-top all day, they were in 
the habit of coming to springs half-way down to 
cook and rest at night. 

“Acting on this information, I sent for some 





“Tim” Sullivan—afterward Admiral Bartholomew 
Sullivan, G. C. B. Sullivan took the newcomer up 
to the officer of the watch, and then to the first 
lieutenant, to report himself. Each gave him but 
a bare acknowledgment, and Sullivan said: 

“You had better come down to the berth,” a 
small room lighted by candles, off the steerage, in 
which there appeared to be, sitting round a table, 
as Many men as could be accommodate. How- 
ever, the young sailor left hat and sword outside, 
and room was made for him. He was hospitably 
offered some grub, and amidst a great deal of 
chaff he ate with the others. Suddenly an old 
"rama poked his head into the door, and 
said: 

“Young gentlemen, the captain is coming.” 

There was a general rush to the quarter-deck, 
where were assembled all the other officers and a 
ag ty of marines. The captain dashed alongside 
n his six-oared galley and was soon on deck. All 
| officers took off their hats, and the marine guard 
| presented arms, after which the guard was dis- 
missed and a general stampede to the lower 
regions took place. 

t the end of an hour and a half young Mends 
was sent for by the ——o Up he went to the 
cabin in full rig, but as he came into the officer’s 
presence he heard: 

“Hullo, ee go Put away cocked hat, coat 
and sword. never allow my youngsters to 
wear anything but jackets and caps the first 
year. 
| “Ah, thought the boy, “how much poor mother’s 

pocket might have been saved had we known this 
| sooner!” But of course he said nothing. 

He was soon dismissed by the captain, after 
which he wandered aimlessly about the decks, no 
one Le vy! to him, until he plucked up courage 
to ask the first lieutenant for leave to go ashore 
until morning. 

This was readily granted, and the boy went 
home to sleep and to receive the mothering which 
his manly but sore spirit craved. 
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Saved by a Snuff-Box. 
A CAPTAIN of the Bengal Lancers, whose 





story is told in the Cornhill Magazine, was 

on a Visit to a civilian friend in Rajputana, 
and went out for a walk in the country about 
sunset. After going four or five miles, he found 
himself in a narrow path on the side of a steep 
hill. 


The path was a mere ledge in the rock, with a 
deep chasm on one side and a wall of solid rock 
on the other. It was not a very pleasant place in 
which to come face to face with a big tigress, 
but that was just what happened to the captain 

It was too late to withdraw, so he determined 
to brave it out. The animal had evidently been 
asleep, for she continued for a few moments to 
lick herself into full wakefulness. The captain 
stood perfectly still, with his eyes fixed upon her. 
Presently she took a few steps forward and 
made a dash at him with her teeth. Luckily she 
seized him by the flap of his coat, just over the 
breast, so that he was not hurt by the blow. 

Then the captain had a chance to appreciate 
the feelings of a mouse when it is shaken by a cat. 
The tigress shook him till his senses left him. 
Perhaps it was as well they did leave him, for his 
position as she held him over the deep chasm was 
not an enviable one. A fall would have been as 
fatal as the animal’s onslaught. 

When he recovered consciousness, a few minutes 
later, he found himself lying flat on his back, with 
his feet dangling over the precipice. He opened 
his eyes to see only the blue sky above him. He 
dared not move, for the tigress might be close at 
his elbow. So he shut his eyes and remained 
motionless. ® 

Then he thought he heard a strange noise at a 
little distance, a sound as of somebody sneezing. 
His first thought was that some one had come to 
the rescue and beaten the tigress off, but this was 
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proved to be wrong by certain low, disagreeable. 
—_ growls mingled with the em 

e turned slow , round. He could hard), 
believe his eyes. There was the tigress slinkin; 
off with her between her mp and sneezin; 
violently as she went, her face distorted by th: 
most piteous grimaces. 

The truth dawned upon him. In shaking hi, 
the tigress had caused his snuff-box to fly ope), 
out of his waistcoat pocket, and had received t)},, 
contents full in her face. 
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A Jocular Parson. 


CCENTRICITY has its victims in all classe 
FE of society. Even the clergy do not escape, 
while their prominent position in th: 
community renders their idiosyncracies dou}), 
noticeable. Among the clerical peculiarities 
which have gone down in history, those of th: 
Rev. Mathew Byles of Boston are entitled to hig) 
rank. 


One Fast day Doctor Byles was to exchang 
pulpits with a country ¢ ee and on thi 
appointed morning both ministers set out 01, 
horseback for their respective destinations. A. 
the two_horsemen neared the half-way point 
Doctor Byles spied his brother minister, and 
ae by whip and spur drove his horse into : 

op. 


t’s the matter?” shouted the other, raisin; 
his hands in astonishment as the doctor dashec 
past him, his canonicals flying in the wind. “Why 
so fast, Brother Byles?” é 

And Byles, without slackening his speed, 
shouted over his shoulder, “It’s Fast day.” 

One day in winter the eccentric doctor was 
busily nailing cotton batting on his windows to 
exclude the cold, when a passing parishioner 
observed: 

“The wind bloweth wheresoever it listeth, 
Doctor Byles.” 

“Yes, sir,” replied the parson, “and man listeth 
wheresoever it bloweth.’ 

Throughout the struggle for American inde- 

ndence Doctor pet sympathies lay with the 

ories, and his hold upon his Boston congregation 
hatugally grew very slight. Finally he was 
— and confined in his own house under 
guard. 

The captors probably did not consider their 
jocular prisoner of prime importance, for the 
sentinel at his door was removed, replaced and 
again removed. The doctor seemed to feel that 
such slackness bordered upon contempt for a 
— and remarked to passers-by that he had 

en guarded, Sie and disregarded. His 
sentinel he calle 


‘an old observatory (observe a 
Tory). 
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Fooled Them. 
A NEW variety of the “every-day philos- 





opher” is pictured by the ‘Chicago News 
in the person of a man who, it says, came 


| racing down the iron steps which led to the train- 
| shed at the Northwestern depot, just as a train 
| was pulling out. 


| 





He was stout and perspiring, and his arms were 
filled with bundles. Everybody got out of his 
way as he chased the rear car down the long 
platform, some shouting advice and pleasant 
comment after him. 

Some sportively inclined people offered bets in 
# loud voice on his chances of catching the train, 
and others laughed at his determination. 
But he caught it and was_ hoisted up on the 
= by a trainman without the loss of a 

undle. He shook his fist at the cheering crowd 
behind him, and went inside the car with the 
blessed sénse of having won. 

It was only when the conductor came around 
for his ticket that he learned that he was on the 
Milwaukee division train, bound for Evanston 
without a stop, when he should have been moving 
toward Park Ridge, which lies in a different 
direction. 

Most men would have said something ugly. 
This man only smiled. 

“There’s one comfort about it,” said he. ‘““Those 
idiots in the depot will never know how I fooled 
them. They think I caught the right train.” 


_—————+40e——_"——_ 


Shopping for a Railroad. 


OWADAYS women are making new careers 
for themselves along a hundred different 
lines, but not many are likely to follow in 

the steps of Mrs. Reed, of Chicago. She began 
business as a professional shopper for persons 


living where shopping facilities are meagre, but 


she has enlarged the scope of her operation to an 
extraordinary extent. 
Now, according to Leslie’s Weekly, she buys 


everything, from gingham aprons to locomotives. 
Tn fact, locomotives and all other railroad equip- 


ments have become her specialty. She has 
recently been appointed pure pg a of the 
new Pacific & Northern Idaho Railroad, and 


has already purehased many tons of railway 
machinery, steel rails and other railroad appur- 
tenances. 

She has not yet relinquished her general shop- 
ing business, but says it is easier to buy a 
ocomotive than a new spring bonnet. She is the 
only woman on record who goes “shopping” in 
steel-works and machine-shops, but she is very 
fond of the work, and has proved that it can be 
done with eminent success by a woman. 








Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Grandpa, grandmother, father, mother, baby, 
Roger, Nelson, turkey, cranberry-sauce, celery, 
turnip, beet, pudding, sauce, pies, mince, pump- 
kin, sweet cider, candy, apples, nuts, raisins, 
pears, grapes, grandmother. 


2. Primals—Thanksgiving day. Turkeys, ham, 
a ge nuts, kitchens, spread, greets, invites, 
vine, in, night, grain, dinner, all, year. 


3. ’Tis on Thanksgiving day that from east 
and from west, 
From north and from south come the pilgrim and 


guest; 
When the gray-haired New Englander sees round 
is boar 


s 
The old broken links of affection restored. 
When the care-wearied man seeks his mother 
once more, é 
And the worn matron smiles where the girl smiled 
ore. “The Pumpkin,” by J. G. Whittier. 


4. Caroline, Cornelia. Alice, Celia. Dorothea, 
Theodora. 

5. Gath, sin, tank, tin, thing, gang, vint, asking, 
diving, day, night, knight, against, sing, hank, 
giving, gay, sting, Viking, dig, shaky, shady, hag, 

id, ha 


y, ivy, think, thin, ant, ink, inn, gas, hat, 
vat, Nathan, Dan, din, dining. : 


6. 1. Ass, tea, risk—asterisk. 2, Dagon. 
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“Tere! Now I’ve fixed you nicely, all sitting in a row 
Upon the parlor sofa, and mind you stay just so! 
To-morrow’ll be Thanksgiving, and if you're good, you see, 
I'll take you all to grandma’s to spend the day with me. 
My mamma says there’s so much to make us very glad, 
’Twill be the best Thanksgiving Day she ever, ever had; 
And so, my dearest children, I want that each of you 
Should think of something pleasant to make you thankful, too ! 


































Poor Polly is afflicted—she only 


OW first there’s Angelina—she’s 
very glad, I Know, 


Because she’s new ahd pretty, and has one eye ; 
people pet her so; I’m very sorry for her, but if she 
Ther Lily must be thankful to be will but try 


To think how very dreadful it 
would be if both were out, 

I’m sure she'll feel that’s nothing 
to be distressed about. 


so straight and tall ; 
And Daisy—just as happy because 
she’s nice and small. l 






“[Houar Lucy’s arms have flattened, it doesn’t show at all; 
And no one Knows that Susy’s back is crooked from a fall ; 

And Mary’s just as lively although one leg is, lost ; 
And Sallig can be thankful that though her eyes are crossed 
They’re such a lovely color,—the sweetest shade of plue,— 
And she has a fine complexion, and pretty dimples, too. 
And if my dearest Betty is rag, and rather old, 
She Knows I think her lovely, and worth her weight in gold! 


ATILDA’S nose is, broken—that’s bad, I must confess ; 
M* But I always try to give her the very prettiest dress. 

May still can smile a little, although it’s really sad 

That floating in the cistern quite spoiled what looks she had. 
Louisa’s scratched up badly from playing with the cat ; 
He might have clawed her eyes out—she must remember that ; 
And baby fell down cellar, but only cracked her head, 
When she might so very easily have ruined it instead. 





THe puppy caught Rosanna and pulled off half her hair ; 
I Know she didn’t like it, for she hadn’t much to spare. 
But she need never worry over such a slight mishap 
Whe she can wear a pretty, becoming little cap. 
If you thought about your troubles, you might feel a little blue, 
But I’m certain you're as happy as if you were quite new. 
I want you to remember things might be so much worse, 
And you always find your mother the Kindest little nurse. 


We. you might all be orphans, instead of having me ! 
Or if I were cross and scolded, how dreadful that would be 1] 
But I love you all so dearly I’m sure you will consent 
That that’s the best of reasons why you should be content. 
So sit up straight, my darlings, and think of what I’ve said! 
I’m afraid you might forget it if I let you go to hed, 
So Dll leave you here "till morning, all sitting in a row, 
Then you'll be up bright and early for Thanksgiving Day, you know. 
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Photographic Awards 
FOR 1899. 


HE CoMPANION’s Fourth Annual Exhibition 
of Amateur Photographs proves to be more 
of a success in bing | way than any of its 

predecessors. Over nine thousand eight hundred 
examples of amateur photography are on view, and 
the work shows rapid advancement and is of 
excellent character. The gentlemen who, in the 
interests of the amateurs of the country, kindly 
consented to judge the photographs, were Mr. 
Joseph Prince Loud, president of the Boston 
Camera Club, Mr. John G. Hubbard and Mr. 
Owen A. Eames of the same club, and Mr. 
William W. Churchill, the portrait artist. 

Acting on the merits of the work alone, these 

judges have made the following awards: 





GRAND PRIZE SILVER VASE. | 
EDGAR FELLOES, PORTLAND, OREGON. 


MEN’S CLASS. 
First Prize. 
EDGAR FELLOES, PORTLAND, OREGON. 
Second Prize. 
ARTHUR A. GLEASON, EVERETT, MASS. 
Honorable Mention. 





L, C, Burr. Chicago. Illinois. 

Wm. W. Chambers, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

Frank R. Miller, Boston Massachusetts. 
. E. Greaza, $t. Paul, Minnesota. 

Earle C. Anthony, Berkeley, California. 

Cc, G. Adams, New York, New York. 

G. E. Valleau, Ittawa, Ontario. 

Norman ©. Davis, Allegheny, Pennsylvania. 

Hw. Beas Baltimore, Maryland. 


Brookline, Massachusetts. 
St. Johnsbury, Vermont. 
«ckville, Connecticut. 
Bridgeport, Connecticut. 
Ohio. 


Cleveland, 4 
orcester, Massachusetts. 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


Thomas W. Sears, 
W._H. Sargent, 

A. E. Waite, 
Chas. H. Wheeler, 
Carle E. Semon, 
Chas. I. Rice, 

U. C. Wanner, 


A. V. mt Reading, Massachusetts. 
W. E. Cogswell, Sacramento, California. 

H. De Wees, Camden, New Jersey. 
Will J. Dick Manchester, ‘iowa. 
Roy R. Knight, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
Herbert J. Bishop, El Paso, ‘exas. 
Harry Risser Patty, Los Angeles, California. 


Fred L. Crocker, Boston Massachusetts. 
Roscoe E. Prescott, Franklin Falls, N. Hampshire. 


WOMEN’S CLASS. 
First Prize. 
EmMA J. FARNSWORTH, 26 ELK ST., ALBANY, N. Y. 
Second Prize. 
Mrs. Myra ALBERT WIGGINS, SALEM, OREGON. 
Honorable Mention. : 
Sara W. Holm, Sedalia, Missouri. 
Margaret B. Roper, Norfolk, Virginia. 
Kate 8S. Matthews, Pewee Valley, Kentucky. 
Mrs. Helen P. Gatch, Salem, repon. 
Nellie Coutant, Crawfordsville, Indiana. 
Marie Bond, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
Nellie M. C. Knappen, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
Eva G, Walborn, Akron, hio. 
Miss K. Lewers, Washington, Jist. Columbia. 
Miss France N. Willett, Lansingburg, New York. 
Helen L. Griswold, Hamilton, New York. 
Mabel C. French, Tacoma, Washing! on. 
Sarah P. Marchant, W. Kingston, Rhode Island. 














Sophie Beaumont, Green Bay. Wisconsin. 
Mana M. Monoghan, Los Angeles, California. 
Ella Ricker, Baltimore, Maryland. 

Mrs. Arthur 8S. Hunt, MeIndoe Falls, Vermont. 

Mrs. A. W. Hovey, Boston, Massachusetts. 
Mary F. Doe Boston, Massachusetts. 
Mrs. L. B. Odson, Anaconda Montana. 

Mrs. J. E. Jacoby, Indianapolis, Indiana. 

Ethel C. Brown, Boston, Massachusetts. 
Mrs. Chas. 8. Hayden, Baltimore, aryland. 
Flora A. Griswold, Brandon, Vermont, 
Blanche M. Wintzer, Geneva, New York. 


BOYS’ CLASS. 
First Prize. 
A. A, WHITMORE, FRYEBURG, ME. 
Second Prize. 
DANIEL E. BELLOWS, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Honorable Mention. 
Alfred W, Scott, York, Y 
Henry P. Upham, 
Edward Woodbury. . 
J. Sydney Bradford, 
Alvin L, Coburn, 
Pau! Rover, 
Joseph C, Crocker, 
BerkleyW. Mossman, 
Caleb Corser. 
James Moodie, 
Arthur Church, 
iving F. Carpenter, 
Marshall P. Cram, 
J. Ross Andrews, 
Joseph J. Malcolm, 
Clayton C. Darrow, 





C, Leon Griffin, 
Fred W. Apgar, 
Jay Foster 
Frank McNiven, 
Harold Perpall, 
E. A. Barrier, 





GIRLS’ CLASS. 
First Prize. 
Susie ELEANOR REED, PENN YAN, N. Y. 
Second Prize. 
ALICE L. Hopkins, NortTH CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 


Honorable Mention. 
Alameda 


Maude E. Grant, + 
Hammondsport 


Addie Little. 


Natchez, 
Charles River, 
St. Paul, 


Poughkeepsie, 
Williamstown, 
Amy R. Telmiey 

Clara L. Mitchell, 
Ella L. Hill 
Elizabeth McClure, zawrence, 
Elsie D. Cheney, 30. Manchester, 
Marion Briscoe, Port Gibson, 
Elizabeth P. Anketell, New Haven, 


ewark, 
Shittenango, 
Danbury, 





Ruth Wise, Boulder, 
Edna Wheaton, Bridgeton, 
Sarah J. Buckley, Norristown, 
Georgia Winship, Tiskilwa, 
Lola 58. Taft, Portland 
Velma Britten, Platteville, 
Beatrice Clayton, Ferndale, 


Hilda Baldwin, Lewiston, 
Jessie Blankenberg, No. Platte, 
BEGINNERS’ CLASS. 
One Prize. 
W. J. Lapp, EVERETT, Mass. 





HUMOROUS CLASS. 
One Prize. 
FRANK R. MILLER, Boston, Mass. 





2” illustrated souvenir is being prepared, which 
will be mailed free to all exhibitors. It will | 
contain half-tone reproductions of examples | 

of each prize-winner’s work and the names of all 

of the exhibitors. This will be printed on fine 
paper, and non-exhibitors may receive it by en- 
closing a two-cent stamp the Photographic 

Department of THE YouTH’s COMPANION. 
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The Wonderful 
Blue Gum Tree 
of Tasmania. 


29133 Gee 
A Giant Among Trees. 





The Tasmanian Blue Gum Tree 


may well be considered a giant among 
trees, rising as it does to the height of 300 
feet, and nieasuring in many instances 
forty feet in diameter. The leaves are of 
a curious form unknown in this country. 
They are large, sickle-shaped, of a smooth, 
shining, bluish-green color, thick and 
leathery. By holding the leaf to the 
light a number of little bright spots can 
be seen; these are the glands in which 
**Hyomei’’ is found. In Tasmania this 
tree is called the Fever Tree, as when 
planted in marshy districts it destroys the 
miasm. It does this, first, by emitting 
antiseptic odors from its leaves and by its 
roots acting as a sponge and absorbing 
the water from the ground. Thousands 
of these young trees have been purchased 
by the English Government and trans- 
planted in India during the past five years, 
where they have almost completely neu- 
tralized the marshes. 

It is from the fresh green leaves of 
this wonderful tree that science has suc- 
ceeded in obtaining 


HYOME! 
SOAP. 


The FIRST and ONLY one ever man- 
ufactured without the use of FATS, 
GREASE and dangerous ALKALI. 


Nothing Like It 


has ever been made before, and if it were 
not for the beautiful, creamy lather, one 
would doubt that they were using soap of 
any description. 


WFD Gee 


There is no soapy smell. 
No overpowering perfume. 
No smarting of the skin results 
from its use. 


2133 SGee 


Instead, the skin is thoroughly cleaned 
and refreshed, every pore is opened, and 
ALL obstruction to perfect circulation 
removed. The skin soon becomes soft, 
smooth and entirely free from blemish. 
In fact, no troubles of any kind with the 
skin can exist when HYOMEI SOAP is 
used daily. Try it once, and no other 
will ever be found among your toilet 
requisites. 


Sold by all Druggists, 2 5 
or Sent by Mail. Price a 
THE R. T. BOOTH CO., 
Dept. Q, Ithaca, N. Y. 


A SHOULDER-BRACE 


That really straightens you up— 
that’s guaranteed to do it—is the 


Gamble Shoulder-Brace. 


It straightens and strengthens, 
and it’s comfortable. For men 
and women and little folks. 

All sizes, post-paid, . . . $1.50. 
| Special Brace, extra strong, 2.00. 

NoTE. Send names of two dry 

ay or furnishing dealers who 

ave not the Gamble Brace, and 

— one will be sent you, pre aid, for 

$1.25. Your money back if you are not satisfied. Send 

snug chest measure over vest. Sent C.O. D. prepaid 
for examination, if you prefer. Send for Booklet. 


Gamble Shoulder-Brace Co., Dept. F, Chicago. 
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Until 1900! 
SPECIAL PRICE! 


To give you an copertaatty to see for yourself 
a 


Cutter’s Pure Silks 


are the most beautiful, the most durable and 
the most economical silks made in America, we 
will, until January 1, 1900, make a special reduc- 
tion of 10% to Companion readers. No such 
offer ever before made on these silks. 


An Ideal Christmas Present. 


Send for samples and booklet. 


JOHN D. CUTTER & COMPANY, 
1 Union Square. New York City. 
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A. A. WATERMAN & C0., 


(Note the initials A. A. before name.) 
BOSTON, MASS., 


Makers of High-Grade 
Fountain Pens, 


in order to further intro- 
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duce their improved pens, = 
offer for a limited time to , care ae 
sad yma, on Se Mae we 
livery insured, one of dehinall oats 


the pens illustrated 
here (cut two-thirds 
size), on receipt 
of one dollar. 


7 


is guaranteed 
against defects 
or unsatisfactory 
action. The gold 
pen is large, 14K. 
warranted, and has 
fine, medium or broad 
points. Fully equal to 
similar pens sold hereto- 
fore at $2. Address the 
makers or their agents, 


Colonial Pen Company, 
36 Bromfield St., Boston. 





Any BOY OR GIRI, can learn 
how to earn one of these pens by 








sending full address and a 2-cent stamp. 











IT CAN'T BE DONE. 








-'No One Can Remain Well, No Chronic 


Disease Can be Cured Unless 
the Stomach is First Made 
Strong and Vigorous. 


This is plain because every organ in the body 
depends on the stomach for its nourishment. 
Nerve, bone, sinew, blood are made from the 
food which the stomach converts to our use. 

How useless to treat disease with this, that and 
the other remedy and neglect the most important 
of all, the stomach! 

The earliest symptoms of indigestion are sour 
risings, bad taste in the mouth, gas in stomach 
and bowels, palpitation, all-gone feeling, faint- 
ness, headaches, constipation; later come loss 
of flesh, consumption, liver and heart troubles, 
kidney diseases, nervous prostration, all of which 
are the indirect result of poor nutrition. 

Any person suffering from indigestion should 
make it a practice to take after each meal one of 
Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets, allowing it to dissolve 
in the mouth and thus mingle with the saliva and 
enter the stomach in the most natural way. 
These Tablets are highly recommended by Dr. 
Jennison because they are composed of the nat- 
ural digestive acids and fruit essences which as- 
sist the stomach in digesting all wholesome food 
before it has time to ferment and sour. 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets are sold by druggists, 
full-sized packages at 50 cents. They are also 
excellent for invalids and children. A book on 
stomach diseases and thousands of testimonials 
of genuine cures sent free by addressing F. A. 
Stuart Co., Marshall, Mich. 








, A cold in the head 
Can t Smell. sthe the sono of te 
fragrance and food of 
half its relish. 


; Marshall’s 
. Catarrh 
Snuff 


Restores the sense of 
smell and hearing when 
lost through cold in the 
head or catarrh. 
This remedy has 
a record of Sixtv- 
>) five Years of 
* Cures; your case 
will add laurels to 
those it has already 
won. Ask any- 
druggist for it — 
he’s used to selling 
it and knows what it will do. 


Price 25c., of Druggist, or by 

mail, post-paid. 

F. C. KEITH, Cleveland, O. 
Manufacturer. 
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Thanksgiving Day | 
Recreation. 





For a quiet bit of out-of-door pleasure, 
and something that all can enjoy on Thanks- 
giving Day, try target-shooting with a 


Stevens “Favorite.” 


Let the sisters, cousins and aunts try a 
hand ’gainst the boys and vote a big apple 
to the winner. Stevens Rifles are famous 
for accuracy and put every shot just where 
you aim them; this fact places upon the 
shooter the responsibility of hitting the 
mark. They’re not expensive and every 
lover of out-of-door sport should have one. 


PRICES: 
No. 17, ‘‘Favorite,’’ with open sights, $6.00 
No. 18, ‘** target ‘‘ $8.50 


Where dealers do not keep Stevens Rifles 
we sell direct at these prices. Express pre- 
paid on receipt of cash with order. 

See special offer of Stevens ‘‘Favorite”’ on 
page 547 of Companion Premium List. 


Send stamp for postage on 132-page Illus. 
Catalogue, full of valuable talepmdtton. 


J. STEVENS ARMS & TOOL CO., 
Box 38, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
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THE MAYFLOWER. 


A popular ‘‘ Fireside Game’’ of inter- 
est to every young American. Depicts 
Pilgrim life and times. The Depar- 
ture, the Landing of the Mayflower 
in Plymouth Harbor. The first Pil- 
grim settlement, the old fort, etc. 
Sold by dealers; or sample pack, prepaid, 25 cents. 

Sent FREE to introduce our 


SPECIAL large line of Card Games, a 
handsome colored booklet and 
OFFER: 


a coupon good for 1oc. in part 

payment for sample game at 
your dealer’s, or remit us full price of game and it 
will be mailed with coupon and book. 

Home Games and How to Play Them-—illus- 
trated (price 25 cents), sent for 10 cents in stamps; 
or we will send you an order for one, FREE, at 
your dealer’s, on receipt of two Fireside Game 


wrapper bands (mention dealer’s name aud ad- 
dress). Address Department B. 


The Fireside Game Co., Cincinnati, O., U.S. A. 

















ooo POR... 
Whooping Cough, 
Croup, Asthma, 
Colds, Bronchitis. 


For twenty one Pd the 
most successful GERMICIDE 
in contagious diseare. 

Send for descriptive book- 
let, containing physicians’ tes- 
timonials and price list. 

Sold by iste 
Generally. 
Uapo-Cresolene Zo., 
69 Wall St., New York, 
SCHIEFFELIN & CO., 
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STORIES FROM FROISSART. By Henry Newbolt. 
The Macmillan Company. F150. 

Well-chosen and well-translated selections from 
the famous and ever-fresh chronicles of chivalrous 
deeds, by Sir John Froissart. 

THE ADVENTURES OF A FRESHMAN. By Jesse 
Lynch Williams. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$1.25. 


Readers of The Companion who enjoyed this 
story in 1898 will like to have it in book form. 
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A Day in a Post-Hole. 


Grave questions of law and authority sometimes 
arise between corporations and men exercising 
public functions. In such cases, pending the 
judgment of the law, individuals often have to act 
decisively and on their own judgment. A ques 
tion of this sort arising in Camden, N. J., not long 
since, led to a very curious incident, which the 
Philadelphia journals record at length. 


In Camden there is in course of construction a 
new post-office building. The Camden Lighting 
& Heating Company wished to put up an electric- 
light pole on the edge of the sidewalk in front of 
this building. The United States government 
officials in charge of the building refused their 
permission. 

The lighting company obtained a permit from 
the city authorities to plant a pole at the spot in 
question, and sent a gang of men to erect it. 

hese men made the pole ready, and dug a hole 
= 174 deep in the place where they wanted to 
vlan 
. Here the watchman of the public building 
intervened to prevent the further progress of the 
work, and put himself into the hole. The employés 
of the lighting yl attempted to pull him 
out, but when they handled him roughly in the 
attempt, the city police arrested them. 

Then the li a company’s men showed the 
captain of ce the specia rmit to erect the 
pole exactly in that spot. e was puzzled; he 
could not prevent the erection of the pole, but it 
was his duty to prevent acts of personal violence 
on the part of citizens against another citizen. 

While the dispute was guing on, the supervising 
architect in charge of the work on the post-office 
building, Mr. Simmonson, arrived on the scene. 
He knew that the government had authority to 
prevent the erection of the pole, which would 
render the new building unsightly. He saw that 
his duty was to prevent the setting up of the pole, 
at any cost. So he quietly procured a small chair, 
—- it into the hole, jumped in himself, sat in 
the chair, and lighted ac iar. 

The superintendent of the lighting company 
now came and said to him, “If you don’t get out 
of that hole, we shall pull you out.” 

The architect made no reply, but continued to 
smoke. He knew that the city authorities would 
be careful about laying hands on him. 

The superintendent appealed to the captain of 
police to arrest Simmonson. The captain was in 
doubt. Finally he agreed not to molest Simmon- 
son until after he had communicated by telegraph 
with the government at Washington, but he had 
no authority to prevent the erection of the pole, 
provided the hole was clear. 

The superintendent saw that he was beaten 
unless he could act soon, and he instructed his 
men to pull Simmonson out of the hole. Two big 
men reached down and seized him by the neck. 
As soon as they had made an attempt constituting 
personal violence, the policemen arrested them 
and carried them to the police station. 

Then the watch at the edge of the post-hole 
was resumed. An immense crowd assembled. 
Everybody seemed to sympathize with the brave 
geatemen in the hole. Pieces of felt were 
brought and stood up around him, against the 
sides of the hole, so that he should not take cold. 
The restaurant man on the corner brought him a 
hot meal. 

The postmaster came to assert the government’s 
claim that the spot was on government property, 
and _— the United States alone had jurisdiction 
over it. 

The lighting company’s men relaxed their 
watch. After some hours spent in the hole, Mr. 
Simmonson had himself pulled out, and some of 
his Own men then filled up the hole and packed 
down the earth. 

Victory thus perched, for a time at least, on the 
federal banner, but a careful watch had to be 
— to prevent the lighting company’s men 
rom coming and reopening the hole—and the 
controversy. 
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Literature and Farming. 


Farming was the first employment on this globe, 
and it is still the basis of all other occupations. 
This is a truth sometimes forgotten by people 
who think they have risen in the world since their 
grandfathers raised corn and potatoes. 


In a remote little Southern settlement a “‘liter- 
ary” was held not long ago as a sort of mental 
stimulus to the community. The meeting had 
soaceety been called to order when old Silas 
Whittaker obtained the floor, and forthwith began 
« homely dissertation on fodder-pulling and 
cotton-picking, which bade fair to last well into 
the next hour. The schoolma’am, who had a 
word or two to say herself about Longfellow and 
the American poets, grew restive. At length she 
rose to a point of order. 

“I'd like it explained,” said she, “what corn- 

raising and fodder-pulling have to do with a 
literary meeting.” 
_ “Wal,” said Silas, “it’s got jest this ter do with 
it: Ef it warn’t fer corn ’n’ cotton ‘n’ bacon ’n’ 
eee. there wouldn’t be a lit’rary man in the 
null country, blame if there would.” 


—=or 


Novelties of the Road. 


In a jaunting-trip through the eastern counties 
of England, Mr. Hissey noted some of the curious 
signs which show how modern life differs from 
life in the past. 


What, I wonder, would our ancestors make of 
the panting notice —— to the sign of an 
he way, which we deemed worthy of 


ood accommodation and stabling for cyclists 
and motorists.” 

The following notice, affixed to the porch of a 
country church, plainly tells a story of changed 
times and of changed ways: 

“Cyclists welcomed in cycling dress.” 

On the road from Crowland Spalding, by the 
— we saw a large notice-board bearing this 

sgend : 


“One thousand miles in one thousand hours, by 
— cairdlestone, at the age of fifty-six, in the 
r 7? 
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Uf it isn’t an Eastman, it isn’t a Kodak. 





Whether it comes as 
an old and trusted friend 
to preserve for us the 
delightful memories of 
a holiday house party or 
whether it comes as a gift, 


e 
Kodak is a 


Welcome 
Christmas 
Guest. 


The Kodak's 


Convenience adapts 


it to making flash pictures 
at times when jollity 
feigns and one doesn’t 
wish to be bothered 
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TRADE 


MARK 
The Famous Shoes tor Women. 





500,000 Satisfied Wearers. 








Fashionable Elegance. Glove Fit. 
Sterling Quality. 


ALL QUEEN QUALITY SHOES HAVE FAST-COLOR | 
EYELETS THAT NEVER GET BRASSY. | 


All Styles, 
One Price, $ 


SOLD BY ONLY ONE 
DEALERIN A TOWN. 










Our Catalogue 


Illustrates and describes 
our many _ styles. 
Sent free with ad- 
dress of local deal- 
er. Shoes sent, 
prepaid, for $3.25. 





THOS. G. PLANT CO., Boston, Mass. 

















“ When you wish the latest styles write to us.” 


New Winter Suits 


$ 500. 


\ E have just received 


quisite designs in 
tailor-made suits and cloaks 
ws for winter wear. They are 
the most advanced styles that 
have yet been produced, and 





with the annoying details. 
of a complicated mech- 
anism. 


Kodak Film doubles 


the charm of out-door 
winter photography by 
its possession of that 
quality which preserves 
the striking cloud effects 
‘without double exposure 
of the use of a color 














sereen. 


KODAKS 
$5.00 to $35.00. 


Kodak Catalogue and beautifully illustrated booklet, 
** Kodak Effects" free at the dealers or by mail, 


EASTMAN KODAK CO. 








Rochester, N. Y. 





we have illustrated them in 
a Supplement to our new 
Winter Catalogue. We have 
also added many new Winter 
fabrics to our line of materi- 
als for both suits and cloaks. 

To the lady who wishes 
to dress well at moderate 
cost, we will mail free this 
attractive Winter Catalogue 
and Supplement, together 
with a full line of samples of 
the materials from which we 
will make these garments to 
select from. These new styles 
and fabrics are the very latest that have been produced, 
and are shown by no other firm. 

Our Catalogue illustrates: 


Charming Costumes and Tailor-Made Suits, 
faultless in cut and finish, $5 up. 
I Jackets, lined throughout, entirely 
different from the ready-made ones, $5 up. 

Jaunty Capes, $4 up. 

New Skirts, cut according to the latest 
French models, up. 

Golf Capes, Newmarkets, Bicycle Suits, Riding 
Habits, Rainy Day Suits, Etc. 


We keep no ready-made goods, but make “7 gar- 
ment to order, thus insuring the perfection of fit and 
finish, Why buy an ill-fitting ready-made suit or cloak 
when you can have a perfect-fitting one made to order at 
such reasonable prices? We pay express charges 
everywhere. All orders filled promptly. A suit or 
cloak can be made in one day when necessary. Write 
to-day for Catalogue and Samples; you will get them 
Sree by return mail. Be sure to say whether you wish 











samples for cloaks or for suits, and we will then be able | 


to send you a full line of exactly what you desire. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK COMPANY, | 


119 and 121 West 23d St., New York. 














J 
| « Parm- 
Poultry,” 


The Best Poultry 
Paper, Taught Him 
How to 


t Make Hens Lay Better. 
Published Twice a Month, $1 a Year. 

soc. for Six Months. Sample Copy Sent FREE, 
1. 8. Johnson & Co., 23 Custom House 8t., Boston, Mass. 
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from abroad some ex- | 


Dyspepsia 

One of the many causes of dys- 
pepsia is the use of cereal foods im- 

properly prepared. People fancy 
that grain food is simple, and conse- 
| | quently healthful. Whole grains, 
wheat, oats, etc., contain quite large- 
ly an element as indigestible as wood 
and no more nutritious. 


CREAM OF 
WHEAT 


being entirely free from indigestible 
matter is peculiarly adapted to such 
as require an easily digested diet. 

When buying Cream of Wheat ask 
for our beautiful gravures of north- 
western scenery. Your grocer gives 
one with each purchase of two pack- 
ages. 


Cream of Wheat Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 














coe THE ... 


Criterion 


SELF-PLAYING 


Music Box 
$6:00 


Is the latest and most ap- 


proved of all the Music Boxes 
= interchangeable Tune- 
sks. 





The Piano cannot produce the richness attained 
by the Criterion unless played by six or eight hands, 
and then the players must be experts. It is superior 
every other make in tone and simplicity of construc- 
tion. The durability you'll approciase years from now 
after inferior makes would have been worn out and 
useless. Disks are easily changed—they are practi- 
cally indestructible. 


Charming Home Entertainments may be ar- 
ranged without notice if a Criterion is in the parlor— 
dancing, singing, instrumental renderings—hymus and 
church music, too. 


SENT ON TRIAL on receipt of price. We 

will send the Criterion 
on ten days’ trial. You can return it, and get your 
money back, if not entirely satisfied. Write 


M. J. PAILLARD & CO., 


680 Broadway, New York, 
Cui lnttrumentsand sewers, Agents Wanted. 
Insist on a Criterion ..... Catalogue 
There is no “ Just as Good.” | Free & 













Ages of Embroidery 
Childhood 











: Pe, ; : 
he ~~ 
it 


Now Ready. lust Pubtuhed 
Embroidery Lessons witn 
Colored Studies tor {900 


Order at once and get an early copy of our Annual Publication, 
in a beautiful lithographed cover; containing enough new ideas 
about stitches, needles, centrepieces, doilies, tea cloths, tray 
cloths, pincushions, sofa pillows, etc., to keep a person inter 
ested in embroidery for the entire year to come. 

16 new, full-page Colored Plates not to be 

found in any other book 

Some most valuable chapters appear under the following 
headings: *“* How to Embroider Flower Stems," “ Table Sets in 
Shell igns,"”’ *“ Pincushions for Embroidery,” * Books with 
Embroidered Covers,"’ “* Sofa Pillows for Embroidery.” 

Ask for our new “ 1900 Book.” Mailed for 10 conta 

in stamps. Address 

THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG CO., 
70 


inion Street, New London, Conn. 














Booklet tells how this was done ( free). 
The Toy Peerless Iceland Freezer is 
practical — makes a pint of ice-cream 
in three minutes. A necessity in the 

sick-room and delights children. 
Beterh od abt eh Mabootey, ait 
dealer for i 


8 
tifully nickeled. Ask your t. 
if ‘he hasn't it, send his name and yours to 


Dana & Co., Dept. D, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
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State ELecrions. — Elections for state} 
officers were held in 12 states November 7th, 
but in only four or five were the contests of 
national importance. In Ohio, the vote polled 
was nearly as large as in the presidential election 
of 1896, and the Republican candidates were 
chosen by a plurality of from 50,000 to 70,000. 
In Nebraska, the Democratic-Populist Fusion 
ticket was elected by an increased plurality. 
Maryland, which was carried by the Republicans 
at the last election, returned to the Democratic 
column, Kentucky is claimed, at this writing, 
both by the Democrats and the Republicans. 
South Dakota was carried by the Republicans. 
In Iowa, a Republican stronghold, the policy of 
expansion was the sole issue, and the Republican 
plurality of 1897 was doubled. 


THe WAk iN SoutH AFrrica.—The Boer 
forces operating against Ladysmith in Natal 
completed the investment of that place Novem- 
ber 2d, and occupied Colenso, a station on the 
railway 15 miles south of Ladysmith. The 
small British force at Colenso retreated hastily, 
but without serious loss, to Estcourt, a station 
farther south. At Colenso there is an important 
railway bridge across the Tugela River, the 
destruction of which would greatly impede the 
advance of a British force seeking to relieve 
Ladysmith. On the morning of November 3d a 
message was received at Durban from Lady- 
smith by carrier-pigeon, but from that date to the 
time of closing this record, November 9th, no 
definite news from Ladysmith has reached the 
outside world, although there are reports of 
several successful sorties by the besieged army. 
‘The investment of Mafeking and Kimberley, in 
Cape Colony, is also complete. 

SoutH OF THE ORANGE RIVER.—Besides 
operating against Kimberley and other points on 
the railway which skirts their western frontier, 
and coéperating on the east with the Transvaal 
forees in Natal, the Free State Boers, early in 
November, crossed the’ Orange River, which 
forms their southern boundary. ‘They raided 
Norval’s Pont station, just south of the river, 
captured Colesberg, a few miles southwest, 
and destroyed the bridge at Rotha’s Drift, 18 
miles west of Norval’s Pont. Working eastward 
and westward, they are reported to have either 
destroyed or to have taken possession of every 
bridge crossing the Orange River, with the 
apparent purpose of embarrassing the approach 
of a British army from the south. 

A Report ON THE PHILIPPINES. — The 
Philippine Commission, November 2d, submitted 
to the President a preliminary report upon 
affairs in the Philippines. The report states that 
Aguinaldo wanted to attack the American troops 
when they landed at Paranaque in the summer 
of 1898, but was deterred by the lack of arms. 
The present war, deplorable as it is, could not 
have been avoided by the United States, as the 
American forces were attacked, and there was no 
alternative except ignominious retreat. There 
has been no time since the destruction of the 
Spanish squadron, the commission declares, when 
the United States could have withdrawn from 
the islands with honor to itself or safety to the 
inhabitants. A memorandum made by Admiral 
Dewey states that no alliance was ever made 
with Aguinaldo, and that no promise of inde- 
pendence was ever made to him. 

Tue Dury or THE UNITED STATES, in 
the opinion of the commission, is first to suppress 
the insurrection, and then to maintain American 
sovereignty over the island. The Filipinos are 
at present incapable of self-government, and the 
most that can be expected from them is coépera- 
tion with the American administration of affairs. 
The commission states that the rebellion is not a 
national movement, but is practically limited to 
the Tagalogs. ‘The commission gives an encour- 
aging account of the progress already made in 
establishing native municipal governments. 


THe First AuTONOMOUS GOVERNMENT 
in the Philippines was inaugurated at Bacolo, in 
the island of Negros, November 6th, amid general 
rejoicing of the natives. The elections had been 
held October 2d, and about 5,000 votes were cast. 
Suffrage was restricted by a property qualification 
and the ability to read and write. The system 
of government was devised by General Otis and 
the Philippine Commission. ‘The officers inaug- 
urated will exercise local authority under the 
sovereignty of the United States. 

THe AMERICAN ARMyY.—The annual report 
of Adjutant-General Corbin is brought down | 
to October ist, and shows the strength and 
distribution of the army of the United States on 
that date. The total strength was less than a 
thousand short of the 100,000 limit fixed by 
Congress. There were in the United States at 
that time 34,229 soldiers; in Cuba 11,187; in 
Porto Rico 3,363; in the Philippines 32,315; 
en route to the Philippines 17,099; and about 
50¢ men each in Alaska and Hawaii. It is 
expected that by December ist the American 
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105 Indo-China, etc., 5c. Sta. A, Bosto’ 















forces in the Philippines will number 65,725. 


| STAM PS! Album and ino iitus. list free! ion. wtd. 

560%. 100 diff. stamps loc. L. B. Dover & Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

1 STAMPs, Album & List FREE! 100 diff. stamps, fine, 
only 10¢. Agts. wtd. 50%. C. A. STEGMAN, St. Louis, Mo. 








IF YOU SHOOT a Riffe, Pistol or Shot- 
gun you’ll make a Bull’s Eye by sending 
three 2c. stamps for the /deal Handbook 
“DD,” 126 pages Free. The latest Ency- 
clopedia of Arms, Powders, Shot and 
Bullets. Mention Youth’s Companion. 
Ideal Mfg. Co., New Haven, Ct., U.S.A. 








latest style, with name @ addreas 
} ar S post paid. Sample Booklet Free 
oes C.J. Schuster Ptg. Co. St. Louis 





10c. This Bangle Ring with 
* Initial En ved, FREE. 
Warranted three years. Sent 
by mail ms | aor 10c, SHELL NOVELTY Co., 
194 ee NEw YORK. 


PLAYS #2 on, _ Speaiens for School, 
a Parlor. Catalogue free, 
enn DENISON, Publisher, Chicago, LiL, 


STAMPS 500finemizxed, Australian, etc.,10c. ; 
i 106var. Cuba, Porto Rico. Phil. IsL., 
i Album, ete., 10c. ; 15 unused, 10c. ; 30 U. § 

m 12 Africa, 10. ; 15 Asin, 10c.; 15 Oceaniea. Woe, 
am Large stock, Low Prices. Agents wanted. 

® per cent. com. F. P. Vincent, Chatham, N. Y 


1A Photos for 15 Cents, iat Lea 


oe. cents our address for 15 Royal 
Copies. Gainet returned with photos. 
‘efer to local banks or business houses. 

W. E. SERVICE, Photographer, Bridgeton, N. J. 


& SALESMEN WANTED 
for quick-selling and reliable article. 

Only parties that can send us good refer- 

ences need apply. Our method for selling 

Trixy Inhaler, Sitweacus, 


a is new and our agents must be responsible 
parties. A. F. RoLFE & Co., Penacook, N. H. 


4. 2. at bad health that 

‘N‘S will not benefit. 

ra They t ant | pein as and prolong 

life. One gives relief. Note the wor A‘ 4% on 
the package and accept no substitute. R* ie A 

10 for 6 cents, may be had at any drug-store. Sen um 

ples and one thousand testimonials will be _m: ailed to 

on u address for 5 cents, forwarded to the RIPAN s 

EMICAL CO., No. 10Spruce St., New York. 
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Sea ASTI, 
SLUGGISH INTELLECT 
CAUSED BY COFFEE. 


“Careful inquiry in the schoolroom developed 
the fact that those children who are habitually 
given coffee to drink have sallow complexions, 
are nervous, more or less irritable, and have very 
sluggish intellects or an overwrought and abnor- 
mal imagination, results of extreme nervousness. 
My own experience with coffee-drinking kept me 
afflicted for some years with severe and constant 
headaches, with extreme nervousness at times. 

“T was compelled to abandon coffee altogether, 
and was quickly relieved of the headaches and 
other troubles. I was fortunate enough to secure 
a package of Postum Food Coffee, but my first 
attempt at making it was a failure. After another 
trial, and following directions (which are very 
easy, by the way), I secured a delicious drink, 
far superior in my mind to coffee. I have contin- 
ued to use it from the start and my improvement 
has been steady with no ill effects at all.” 

The above was written by a school-teacher, 
Miss E. Barnard, of Oxford, Kan. 

It is an easy matter to leave off the coffee habit 
if Postum Cereal Food Coffee is used in its place, 
particularly when attention is given to its proper |- 
preparation. The whole secret of the preparation 
is in allowing the Food Coffee to boil long enough 
to bring out the taste and food value. 

All first-class grocers sell Postum. 





TELECRAPHY 


—y- waserpnsees oppertantiies. ae. board and 
’ course, one half. 


room, 
School A. SF 1874. Sabaee yoy 
DODGE’S INSTITUTE, Valparaiso, Ind. 

























A TELEGRAPH OPERATOR'S 
WORK IS PLEASANT, 
ond s good wages the year 
und Oa hn Sood ¢ times and bad. 
We: tend h it quickly, and start our 
raduates in railroad service. Write 
or free Illus. Catalogue. Address, 
Valentine’s School of Telegraphy, 
Janesville, Wis. 


FUN FOR THE CHILDREN. 


“Magnetic Jack Straws.” 


BY MAIL ON RECEIPT OF 30 CENTS. 
Agents Wanted. Send Stamp for Catalogue of Games. 
E. I. HORSMAN, Publisher, 382 Broadway, N. Y. 


The Lloyd Muffler 


Cotton, 25 cts.; Worsted, 50 cts. 
Made in colors—White, Blue, 
Black and Garnet. A perfect 
protection for the throat and 
chest. For Men, Women, or 
Girls. Beatty put on and taken 
n back with clasp. 
Ask your dealer for them or 
mail us price— we will send 
on sovreves, 
Mills, 608 Cherry Street, Phila. 





















Does 
oe rin ase. Thoasnds bat — 


WS) 45 to 50 
o'$5 30 DAYS? Trial Hot Water or Het Air 


yen 4 cents for No. or Catalog of valuable information and 


testimonials, BUCKEYE INCUBATOR CO., Springfield, Ohio. 


FAST COLOR EYELETS 
COMPOSITE .,....< 
WALKOVER 








USED IN 
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Christmas Gifts. For 25c. otee.t or silver,we = send eith. 
er of these Sterling sore articles: Brooch 4 Link 


Battonsor Batis Geert ingtop) ; ; alsoour 1900illus cata. 
of Diamonds, Gold J py Silverware, Cut Glass, = ee 
kle Bros., Jewelers, 655 Ocean Av., Jersey City, N 


Enlarged Veins. rarenres 


The danger of Hemorrhage, Ub 
cers, etc., Pain and Swelling im- R 
med diately overcome by wearing 


Our ““SEAMLESS HEEL’’ 


Elastic 
Stockings. 


Send direct to our factory for 
paige catalogue, directions for 
self - measu BY. Ail etec., an 
SAVE MONEY. All goods made 
to special meas' 

CURTIS & SPINDELL co., 
40 Market St., Lynn, Mass. 


FAST COLOR EYELETS 
EASEFELT 
15 












Varicose Veins|¢ 








USED IN SHOES, 








gunéueet by Hon. John Wanamaher Ex-Postmaster 
U. S., Phila., Pa. ; +! Russell H. Uonwell, D. * 
Hapilst ‘te Temple, Phila; Archbishop” Patrick J. Ryan, 


., LL. D., Cathol c Cathedral, Phila. ; Rabbi Joseph 
Krausko) f,” . hens Israel Temple, Phila. ; 
ee —- Fowler, Buffalo, r new 


TUTE, 1033 Spring Garden Stree’ hila., Pa. 
stablished 188 Edwin 8S. Johnston, jot A and Prin. 










U-WANT-A 
PUZZLE 


ALL THE RAGE IN NEW YORK. Senate, 5 with full direc- 
tions and agents’ terms, mailed on recei ~ it a aoe 
Profits. UNION NOVELTY CO., 207 Ross 









HEAVY. INDIAN TANNED MOOSENIDE 


OCCASINS 


<a & Misses. Boys & Ladies. Mens 

The pave ( Plait ).. vo i Bx 
e (Plain . 

The Sioux (Smbroidered) 2.00 2.75 

Mailed to any address on fen pd nae | price, 

Send for Catalogue of Moccasins and Hunting Boots. 


H. J. Putman & Co. Minneapolis, Minn, 
waren AND CHA FOR ONE DAY $ — 


ed and Girls can get a Nickel- Pl ated 

bap mee also a Chain and Charm for selling 
dozen Packages of Bluine at 0c. each. 

Bend our full address by return mail and 

we will forward the Bluine post-paid, an 

a large Premium List. Nomoneyr equired. 


Bluine Co., Box 105, Concord Junction, Mass. 


An Egg Maker 


Ge Mann's New B Bone ¢ ‘Cutier 
Grit, Mann’s a honeetiher eat betas reed Fray ae 
about every poultry requirement. REE Ee. 
F. W. MANN CO., Box 31, Milford, yore 


JOURNALISM 


offers a brilliant career to intel- 
ligent, trained young men and 
women. All branches of jour- 
nalism, reporting editing, story- 
writing, editorial and political 
writing are thoroughiy and 
practi y 
TAUCHT BY MAIL 
Under the direction of Mr. 
a Henry Litchfield | West, former- 
e Wash- 
aaa ¥ fa orrwapen Post. Write for he = et 


deseribing th the course. sey 
23-67 Second N: Bank Building. Washin 


FAST COLOR 
EYELETS 


Never Wear Brassy, 
Never Change Color, 


AND ARE USED IN ALL GOOD SHOES. 





























A Complete Gymnasium and Home Trainer. 


The “ Hendrickson,” “ Manhattan,” and “ Manhattan Giant” Exercisers. 


Patented in United States, England, Germany and France. 





HENDRICKSON. MANHATTAN. MANHATTAN GIANT. 
a. Children Children ) ® Bmel Ch Children 80. 2 = 100. Girone. 63-00 | 
13. Ladies $2.00 } 2. Lad 50 S00. The Strongest < 


15. Men 
16. Men, Stronger 


ies 
14. Ladies, Stronger { each. § Hy Ladies, Stronger, 38 nen 3.00 
. i 0. 


en 
t Men, Extra Strong 


Brilliant silk covers the Elastic Cables on the Hendrickson and Manhattan Giant, 
and upon receipt of the price we will send any Exerciser, with instruction book, charges 


prepaid ; returning your money if dissatistied. 


Illustrated Catalogue Y, Free. 


Manhattan Web Co., 33 Union Sq., West, New York City. 


Exerciser in 









have gone wild ovet **Clover 
Mout With a little practice, any boy can 
trill like a bird, imitate a church organ, an poe pp tao mare 
velous musical tricks, ——_ 25 cents, with full instruce 
tions peers ras Justa: d, or money 
Handsomely illustrated pamphlet FREE on 
paar MBG. CO., 369 Broadway, New -¥ 

















Now is the time to 
Enamel li ssi 


It is too cold to ride, and if you want 
your wheel good as new next year, take 
our advice and take it apart. Put paraffine 
on the bearings and nickeled parts so they 
won’t rust, and enamel the frame with 


Neals Enamels 


THE - GENUINE - 


ond let it bang up this winter. You need 
© baking oven. The enamel is hard and 

fustrous, ood your wheel will be in good 

condition next spring. 

Dept. B, ACME WHITE LEAD - COLOR WORKS, 

Detroit, Mich 
Our Booklet,“ Enamels and Enameling,” 
with samples of colors, etc., Sent Free. 





by selling among your friends 
DUANE’S TEAS. 
Ninety-nine people out of every 
hundred drink ae, and that is why 
it’s so easy to sell a few pounds 
of Duane’s Choice Standard Teas 
among your friends and earn a 








EAR 
















A PAIR att st gS 
OF SKATES — 


Barney & Berry Nickel-Plated for Boys or Girls by 
selling 8 lbs. Baker’s Teas, Etc., or sell 8 lbs. fora 
Sled or Air Rifle; 10 Ibs. for Crescent Camera or Gold 
Ring; 25 lbs. for Solid Silver Watch and Chain; 
50 Ibs. for Gold Watch and Chain, Waltham or Elgin; 
go Ibs. for Sewing Machine ; 60 Ibs. for Couch ; 
30 Ibs. for Bookcase or Volunteer Shotgun; 
75 to 150 lbs. for Bicycles; 50 lbs. for Din- 
ner Set; 15 lbs. for Toilet Set. 
easy work for ladies, boys and girls. 

Write for free Cat&., Particulars, etc. 


W. G. BAKER (Dept. Y), 
Springfield, Mass. 


This is 


Sell 10 lbs. and get a pair of 
Nickel-Plated Skates, Air Riti 





Nickel - Plated Watch, Ladies? 
Gold Ring; 15 Ibs., Flobert Rifle; 
20 Ibs., Camera ; 25 Ibs., Solid Gold 
| "aC eae Rings, Ladies’ Brooches, Banquet 

S Lamp; 45 lbs.. handsome Gold 
Watch, Mandolin, Guitar or Ban- 
jo; 50lbs., New Model Shot Gun, 

Morris Chair, Graphophone, Silver 
‘Toilet Set, Desk or Couch, Ete. 

We are the largest importers of 

Teas in this country, and give 
money back cheerfully on any pur- 
chase that is not absolutely satisfac- 
ory. We have the largest Premium 

List in the world. We make the 

most liberal terms with agents 
possible, and our financial 
standing is unquestioned by any 
company or individual with whom 
we do business. Send postal card 
for our Special Holiday Catalo ge 
containing valuable and usefu 
formation that_will enable you . 


tarn Money Easy 
TE &0., Dept. C, 
U.8. A. 
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BEAD LigutTnInG.—During a violent thun- 
der-storm at Ithaca, N. Y., last summer a writer 
for The Companion was surprised to observe, 
several times in succession, a short luminous 
streak which appeared at a particular point in 
the clouds, and remained visible about two 
seconds at a time. It was probably an example 
of the rare phenomenon called bead lightning, 
described by Prof. Elihu Thomson at the recent 
meeting of the American Association. When 
seen to advantage it resembles a string of lumi- 
nous beads hung in a cloud, “the beads being 
somewhat elliptical and the ends of their axes in 
the line of their discharge being colored red and 
purple respectively.”” As seen at Ithaca the line 
was viewed nearly end on, and there was only a 
suggestion of color visible. 

INTOXICATED Bats.—Among the curious 
inhabitants of the Philippines, according to 
Prof. J. B. Steere, are fruit-eating bats, some of 
which are nearly as large as cats, with wings 
five feet in extent. During the day they remain 
hanging from the branches of 
trees in roosting places where 
they congregate by hundreds. 
They avoid the thick forests 
and sometimes roost in a lone 
tree on the plains. At twi- 
light they become animated 
and attack the fruit-orchards 
and cocoanut-groves. They 
are fond of the juice from 
which the natives make tuba, 
or palm beer, and drink it 
from the bamboo cups in which it has been 
collected. Sometimes the juice has begun to 
ferment and then the bats are intoxicated by it 
and fall helpless upon the ground, to be killed by 
their enemies in the morning. 

PRESERVING MILK BY PRESSURE. — At 
the West Virginia Agricultural Experiment 
Station at Morgantown, remarkable results have 
been obtained through the application of high 
pressures to milk enclosed in cylinders. The 
effect of the pressure is greatly to increase the 
length of time during which the milk can be 
preserved. The general conclusions from the 
experiments are that pressures from 30 up to 100 
tons per square inch will postpone the souring of 
milk for 24 hours. Thirty tons’ pressure con- 
tinued for one hour generally delays the souring 
just about 24 hours. A _ similar pressure 
continued for 10 or 12 hours preserves the milk 
for from three to five days. Ninety tons’ pressure 
for one hour postpones souring for four days. 

How BELLS ARE TUNED. — When certain 
bells in a chime produce discord they can be 
tuned. The tone of a bell may be raised or 
lowered by cutting off a little metal in the proper 
places. To lower the tone the bell-tuner puts 
the bell in his lathe and reams it out from the 
point where the swell begins nearly down to the 
rim. As the work proceeds he frequently tests 
the note with a tuning-fork, 
and the moment the right tone 
is reached he stops the ream- 
ing. To raise the tone, on the 
contrary, he shaves off the 
lower edge of the bell, grad- 
ually lessening or flattening the bevel, in order to 
shorten the bell, for of two bells of equal diame- 
ter and thickness the shorter will give the higher 
note. A notable instance of bell-tuning, accord- 
ing to La Nature, recently occurred at Lau- 
sanne, where 12 bells, in three neighboring 
steeples, had only seven separate notes, and 
produced a most curious discord. 

Ruinine Costty Guns.—One great disad- 
vantage of smokeless gunpowder, tending to 
offset its many advantages, is its corroding 
action on the interior of a gun. Professor 
Roberts-Austin recently made a report on the 
subject, showing that fine weapons are liable 
thus to be quickly ruined. 

PrRoDUCTS OF THE SuUDAN.— There is 
already talk in England of developing the natural 
resources of the Sudan through scientific explo- 
ration. Immense forests line the banks of the 
Blue Nile along its upper reaches, extending to 
the Abyssinian frontier. The ebony-tree is met 
with along that river and also near the Sobat. 
On the White Nile the india-rubber creeper, a 
valuable source of rubber, abounds. There are 
large forests in the Bahr-el-Ghazal province. 
Gold was once mined in some of the mountains 
of the Sudan. Search will be made for coal. 

LAKE CHELAN’s UPHEAVAL.—Lake Che- 
lan, in the State of Washington, just east of the 
Caseade range of mountains, was recently the 
Scene of a strange disturbance. Without warning, 
the water in the centre of the lake, which is 
some 40 miles long and three or four broad, rose 
to a height of 15 feet. Immense waves rolled 
upon the shores, and a large creek emptying into 
the lake ran dry for three hours. There is an 
Indian tradition of a volcanic crater having once 
existed in the neighborhood of the lake. 











THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


Direct from the Factory 


Christmas Suggestions. 


To any person who intends to buy #ice 
furniture it will pay, and pay well, to send 
for our catalogue and investigate the posi- 
tive advantages of buying ** Direct from 
Factory at Fact ory Prices.’’ 

This space is too small to give full details, 
but the following will give an idea of 
the extremely low prices at which we 
sell strictly HIGH- 
GRADE furniture. 


A Splendid 
Gift for a 
Father or 
Mother 
$25, 00 LR 
lonial Rocker,” No.870. 
COVERED with the 


best ad machine 
batted GENUINEleath- 





maroon, olive-green or russet-color 
leather. ovat retail a similar rocker costs $40 to $50. 


The Very Queen of Gifts for a Lady 


$9 75 Bess, buys mg Frahogany 

esk,” No. 
45. A Sener Birthday, wed- 
ding or Christmas gift. 


FRONT is figured mahog. 
any. x, Cagenly inlaid 5 with pear 
and = lls. Has French 
: k and front, 
two locks. ee drawer 
inside, places for paper, pen, 
n ottom of lar arge 
drawer is of pretty bird’s-eye 
maple. Trim- 


mings are 
all solid 
- polished 
This desk is polished 
like a Diano, and from a dealer 
will cost $15 to $20. 









For the Lover of Music 
$8.7! buys this nice mahog 






















any “ Music Cabinets » 
FRONT is figured mahoga: 


ho Has 
rench -# ‘adjustable’: shelves 
and lock. Trimmings are solid 
rass, and bottom of drawer is 
pretty bird’s-eye a ee ans 
cabinet has a rich polish fi 

and from a dealer will cost ry to $17.50. 


A Choice Gift 
for a Young Man 


$22.50 wresnditat 
quarter - sawed oak 
-— Desk,” No. 


THE DESIGN of 
dna desk is almost 
Rertoction fora 
“home” desk. It 
combines all the 
practical features of 
a Sequmet office desk 










drawers, pigeon- 
holes, ball-bearing casters, etc.— and in a way that 
is graceful, a — 55 nee full of style. At retail it 
would cost fr: 
. "Bach article is shipped 
Our Liberal ’ Tore; 3 Ree eel Proton 
Prepaid, and may be returned to us at our expense 
if not positively the best of its kind ever sold 
“direct from the factory to the user,” at so low 
a price as we offer 
to all points east of the 
We Prepay Freight Mississippi and north of 
South Carolina. (Points beyond on an equal basis.) 
Write for our Complete Catalogue No. W. 


THE FRED MACEY CO., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Makers of Office and Library Furniture. 
Direct from the Factory 











Next time order 
this brand, and 
don’t forget the 


Premiums. 


..Our circular tells 
how to obtain them. 

Address ‘“‘ FRIENDS’ OA’ 
Muscatine, Iowa. 














THE EDISON 


PHONOCGRAPH 





GEM, $7.50. 


The Edison Phonograph reproduces clearer, | 
louder and more naturally than other talking ma- | 
chines because the diaphra -— is held in a rigid | 


frame and musf¢ transform a// the mechanica! vibra- 
tions into sound. All others have for the diaphragm 
a movable support,which absorbs the vibrations (thus 
reducing the clearness and volume of the result). 

Your choice of seven styles, from $100 to $7.50, 
all using the same records and giving the same per- 
fect result, but with different driving mechanism— 
— eg some electric motors. Also 
the ison Concert ono- 
graph. $100. Our new cata- NONE GENUINE WITHOUT 

ue of machines and rec- ™!® TRADE 


sole can be obtained from Eni 
all Phonograph dealers. QO Cdn. 
National Phonograph Co., New York. Mah 











vou STAMMER 


Write at_once for our new 200- page 
book, The Origin and Treatment of 
mering. The largestand most Rt. a 
tive book of its kind ever published. 
Sent free to any address for 6 cents in 
stamps to cover postage. Ask also for 
a free sample copy of The Phono- 
Meter, a monthly paper exclusively 
for persons who stammer. Address 


The Lewis School for Stammerers, 
2 Adelaide St., Detroit, Mich. 


WE EXCEL — UNDERSELL ALL! 


Electric Carri e Lights, 





Tel —- nones, compiste, £35 

4 3 SET ae: LO 2.25 
edical Batteries, 3.95 

+ Table — 3.00 
Electric Railw: 2.95 
Electric Necktie. Li hts, «15 
Miniature Electric Lamps, 30 


Agents Wanted. Send for New Catalogue, just out. 
OHIO ELECTRIC WORKS, Cleveland, _—— 
Headquarters for Electric Novelties, Supplies, Boo! 


FAST COLOR EYELETS 
USED IN RECAL 
SOROSIS 


SELF-SEALING PIE TIN 


Pe, hasa crimped rim which holds both 
crusts firmly together and ——- 





SHOES. 












Rebwege bake crisp and brown Sam- 
= ple sent + on receipt of re- 








write how to get this and ations of our best me ‘novelties, 

—Outfit worth $2. Te All goods guaranteed to give 
satisfaction. Address Dept, AG 

HOUSEHOLD NOVELTY Wonks, 25 Randolph St. ,Chieago, Ill. 


Special Offer 
for Boys. 





Earned in 
3 Hours. ,2°'s. 

COLUMBIAN 500-SHOT MAGAZINE 
REPEATING AIR RIFLE 


can be easily earned in three hours by any boy intro- 
ducing a few boxes of our High-Grade Toilet Soaps 
among his friends and neighbors. Splendid for target 
shooting and for killing small animals and birds. 
Great amusement and practice for both men and boys. 
Also over 150 other valuable premiums, including gold 
and silver watches, cameras, bicycles, guitars, suits, 
etc., etc. Write to-day for full information about our 
Special Offer and large illustrated catalogue, which 
we send free. 


BULLOCK, WARD & CO., 320-332 Dearborn St., Chicago. 





A DAINTY CHRISTMAS GIFT. 








We will e engr 
2 or 3 letters in an 
urnish 2 ES o finest vuslitys WR 
(white or t ted) stamped with nionograin, fat a hand- 
some box, with env slopes (not stamped) 
Monogram stamped in plain colors, 81.25. 


rave a Monogram 





Monogram Ce in gold ors Iver, 1.40, | 


Monogram illuminated (two colors), 1.50. 


ELEGANT SAMPLE BOOK, INCLUDING Sar OF MONO- | 


GRAMS, MAILED FOR 10 CENT 
Wedding Invitations|Finest Quali ty 
and Announcements tncfuding Co is ting Cards 

Engraved on Copper Including Copper Pilate. 
Plate. Latest styles. Latest Styles. 75 cts.for 
Finest Papers. Full 50. 1.00 for 100, 
set of samples onrequest.|Samples Free. 

ALL MAIL AND EXPRESS CHARGES PREPAID. 


ARTISTIC ENGRAVING CO., 149 N. 16th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


a 














Give 


“Silver Plate 
that Wears’ 


for your 


Holiday 
Presents 














Tea Sets, If they Spoons, Forks, 
Tureens, bear these Knives, Etc. 
Waiters, etc. | Trade “1847 
cums | Marks | Rogers 
nothing can Bros.”’ 
, be better. Remember **1847” 














Known throughout the world as the 
Standard of Quality. 
Sold by leading dealers. 


Send for illustrated Catalogue K. 
MERIDEN BRITANNIA COMPANY, 
Merrpen, Conn. 

Chicago. San Francisco. 


New York. 
































WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 
327 Broadway, New York. 





ve diterent Rody pean | 
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| CHRISTMAS SUGGESTION Airsrs. ein 


Cross,” for Christmas celebration in any church, 
by Sunday school or young people. Something unique, 
easy to arrange, providing happy evening for young 
and old, yet teachin es y and impressively the 
real significance of Christinas. Only one copy needed. 
Sent by return ort on receipt of $1.00, Address, 
HOLIDAY PUBLISHING Co., Box 371, Hartford, Conn. 









Write us, giving description of what 
be you want, and sample of shade desired, 

and we will send you by mail the latest 

styles, at our store prices, that you may select before 
paying. If not a return tous. Circular free. 


| Special Offers in Gray Switches. 


Formerly ~ 5.00, i zara long, our price now, $1. 50. 
in. 





= won 4 in. 
Special Prices on All Hair Goods for the Holidays. 


| JOHN MEDINA, 51 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 




















What is 
1 Ahead of You? 


What are your prospe 


Is the road to success clear, or will you 
be side-tracked ? Thousands of young 
men are occ upying poor positions to-day 
at small salaries who have ability to do 
greater things. Our system of education 
BY MAIL prepares you for the higher 
sitions. You do not have to leave your 
home, you do not have to serve years a 
, apprenticeship as your father did before 

you. Our plan makes it possible for you to 


success in life? 


Plan a 
Successful Future. 


If you are inclined toward Mechanical, 
Electrical, Civil Engineering or Are hi- 












tee sookkee ping, Stenography or 
Comn tial Correspondence, we guar 

antee to qualify you by mail, when you can 
enter the profession of your choice Every 
course is complete. Every student works at home 
under the personal direction of a competent 
instructor, success being assured. Our terms 


of payment are within the reach of every one. 
Established 1891. Capital $1,500,000. 
110,000 students and graduates. We 

| can refer to a student in your neighborhood. Write 
and téll us what profe ssion you wish to enter. 
The International Correspondence Schools, 
Box 832, Scranton, Pa. 






















you Yo Chidse “Never-Batak’Sleo-Saares.” 


FOR THE CHEAT. 


A new skate that preve ents the little ones from falling 
or spraining their ankle 


The “Never-Break” ‘“‘Sled-Skates.” 





Made from solid steel, having double runners, sizes 
6, 7,8 and 9inches in length. The only absolutely safe 
skate for children. Espevially adapted for sidewalks 
and ponds. Price Fifty Cents. if your dealer does 


not handle them, write us, giving his name, and we 
will supply you at the same price propane. 
ordering state size des 


The Avery poe | Co., C le -~. Ohio. 





Makes a Pie That 
Melts in Your Mouth 





Those who know Libby's delicious 


| 
Mince Meat never bother with the 


labor of making a winter’s supply 
of home-made. 

Libby’s is so convenient, whole- 
some, pure. 

Put up in packages enough for 
two large mince pies. 

Ask your grocer or write 


Libby, McNeill & Libby, Chicago. 
Drop a postal for booklet, new edition, 
“How to Make Good Things to Eat.” 
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HE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illustrated 
weekly paper of eight pages. Its subscription 
price is $1.76 a year, payment in advance. 
welve or sixteen pages are often given to sub- 


T 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. All 
riven for sito over eight—which is the number 
1 





given for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Kenewals should be sent by each sub- 
serther directly to this office. We do not request 
Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 
tions. 

Payment for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
Should be made in a Post-office Money-Order, 
Bank Check, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. 
WHEN NONE OF THESE CAN BE PR 
send the money in a Registered Letter. All post- 
masters are required to register letters whenever 
requested to do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite = 
name on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against paying money to strangers 
to renew subscriptions. enewals of subscriptions 
to the Companion 4 the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this it must be at their own risk. 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 
21 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








PREVENTION AND TREATMENT OF 
SMALLPOX. 


ESS than a century ago smallpox 
was as common as scarlet fever 
is to-day, and it was as unusual 
for one to escape its attack as it 
is now for a person to grow to 
adult life without having suffered 
from this pest of childhood. So 
almost inevitable was it that it 

became a common practice to inoculate people in 
early life, as the disease so produced was found to 
be milder than that arising from contagion. Then 
vaccination was discovered, and as it became 
general smallpox ceased to be the scourge it had 
been. 

There is no remedy that will cut short an attack 
of smallpox; but skilful medical treatment, and 
especially intelligent and careful nursing, can do 
wonders in the saving of life and in warding off 
the evils which may follow the disease. 

Smallpox being one of the most contagious of 
diseases, it is imperative to isolate the patient, 
no one except the doctor and the nurses being 
permitted to enter the sick-room. This room 
should be in the upper story of the house, and no 
room on that floor should be occupied by any 
other member of the family. 

All carpets, hangings and upholstered furniture 
should be removed from that floor, and the sick- 
room should be bare of all but the absolutely 
necessary articles of furniture. In front of the 
door should be bung a large sheet reaching to 
the floor, which must be kept constantly wet with 
a solution of chloride of lime, carbolic acid, or 
some other efficient disinfectant. 

The patient must not be allowed to leave the 
room until some days after the peeling of the skin 
is over. Then a bath should be prepared in 
another room, and to this he should go, leaving 
his clothes in the sick-room. After the bath, 
which must be very thorough, including a sham- 
poo, the patient may dry himself hastily and then, 
with only a clean sheet over him, go down-stairs 
to another room where there are clean clothes 
ready for. him. The nurses should go through a 
similar process before meeting other people. 

The clothes left in the sick-room, including 
bedclothes, had better be destroyed, or if not, they 
must be boiled for at least half an hour. The 
room and furniture must be thoroughly disin- 
fected before it is again occupied. 

The only sure preventive of smallpox is vacci- 
nation, and as its protective power gradually 
becomes weak with time, it is wise to repeat it 
every ten or fifteen years, and any one exposed 
to smallpox ought always to be revaccinated, 
no matter how recently the operation may have 
been performed. 

Even when the efficiency of vaccination is so 
far weakened as not to protect against an attack 
of smallpox, it is almost always sufficient to 
render the attack mild, and it is rare for a person 
with good vaccination scars to suffer from any- 
thing more severe than varioloid. It is important 
to remember, however, that varioloid is true 
smallpox in a mild form, and the patient is just 
as dangerous to those about bim as if he had 
confluent smallpox. Heace the above described 
precautions should be taken in every case, how- 
ever mild. 
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A CHINESE HERO. 


Heroes are of all nations. A story told by Mr. 
Granville Sharp of Hongkong concerns the deed 
of a Chinaman who has as good a right to the title 
of hero as any man who ever stepped aboard a 
boat. 

Mr. Sharp was on a steamer chartered by the 
French government to take troops and admiralty 
stores from Hongkong to Touron, the first French 
settlement in China. 

The captain had been ordered to make inquiries 
of the fishing-boats in the bay respecting some 
Frenchmen who had been cast away. While 


pursuing his investigations he was unfortunate 
enough to run his steamer over a rock. To save 
her from total loss he beached her, and then 


| Sharp went with the captain in the smaller one, 
| which presently met with a terrible typhoon, 
| lasting more than two days. Masts and bulwarks 
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engaged two Chinese junks to take him and his 
crew to Hongkong. 
The crew went in the larger junk, while Mr. 


were swept away, and the rudder broken. The 
Chinese captain of the junk, together with his 
crew, believing that death was at hand, went 
below, got some opium, and became insensible. 

Fortunately three Chinese firemen, taken from 
the steamer, were on the junk. They had been | 
fishermen and knew the coast. To these three 
men the junk was committed, and they handled it | 
as best they could in such a storm. Three times 
the rudder was broken, and three times they | 
repaired it. / 

Of the three men only one was able to steer well | 
enough to save the damaged rudder. He had to | 
keep a constant watch upon the waves, and be | 
ready to ease off the wind as they approached. | 
With no one to relieve him, this man stood at his 
task, the rain falling in streams without cessation. 

For thirty-six hours the brave fellow never once 
let go his hold. A boy stood by him and put 
food between his lips at intervals, to afford him 
strength to continue his almost hopeless task. 
He saved the junk, and all aboard her, and won 
his place among the heroes of the world. 





AN OFFICIAL. 


Railway -building is progressing rapidly in 
Mexico, but railway management there is still far 
below our more northern standard. An American 
who was one of a party of foreigners invited to 
take a trip over a certain Mexican line, tells this 
story in a New York exchange: 


On the first day of the journey he was sitting on 
the rear platform of the observation car. e 
train stopped to take water, and as it was getting 
under way agate a disreputable-looking man 
swung himself on the bumper and started to climb 
over the railing. He looked like a greasy cow- 
puncher, — more dirty and ragged, and the 
American tried to push him off. e held on, 
however, and began to yell in Spanish. 

The American yelled back, and the two men 
scuffled and fought on the platform until another 
member of the party came out, and asked what 
was the trouble. 

“I’m keeping this tramp from stealing a ride!” 
exclaimed the American. 

“Nonsense,” said his friend. ‘You're fighting 
with the brakeman.” 

The American vowed that he would never again 
judge from appearances, at least in Mexico. 


ARCHITECTURAL JOKES. 


The builders of the old churches in England 
were not so serious but that they now and then 
perpetrated a joke, even in stone. On more than 
one of their creations they carved in relief a scene 
representing a monk preaching solemnly to a 
flock of geese. The same humorous spirit is 
sometimes to be detected in the domestic archi- 
tecture of early times. Mr. Hissey gives an 
instance. 

Just upon the boundaries of Bedfordshire and 
Hertfordshire formerly stood a rambling old farm- 
house. The living-room was long and _ low, and 
on the centre beam that went across the ceiling 
was inscribed this legend: “If you are cold, go to 
Hertfordshire.” 

This seemingly inhospitable invitation was 


explained by the fact that one-half of the room |. 


was in one county and one-half in the other. The 
fireplace was in Hertfordshire. 


AN UNUSUAL BOY. 


“TI do think that boy of mine,” said one member 
of a company of friends, breaking in upon a lull 
in the conversation, “is the most remarkable little 
fellow I ever saw.” 


It was too late to avoid the ordeal by a hasty 
retreat, and the others braced themselves to 
endure it. 

“Yes?” said one of them, listlessly. 

“He is six years old,” pursued the father, “and 
I can’t remember that he ever said a bright thing 
in his life.” 

Other parents, however, who may read this, 
will be likely to conclude that it must have been 
the father, not the boy, who was unique. 


SCORING THE DEACON. 


“There are odds in deacons,” said Lowell, and 
the little dialogue printed below, taken from the 
Ohio State Journal, is illustrative of the dictum. 

“I didn’t particularly like your prayer this 
morning,” said a deacon to his minister. 

“What was wrong with it?” 

“Well, in the first place it was too long, and 
then it seemed to me that it contained two or 
three expressions that were unwarranted.” 

“Tam pod | sorry that it met your disapproval, 
deacon,” said the good man, “but you must bear 
in mind that the prayer was not addressed to 
you.” 


ONE OF THE SYMPTOMS. 


As no one, unless it might be some crusty old 
bachelor, could suspect a young wife of sarcasm, 
we must assume, after reading the Washington 
Star’s story below, that politicians, like poets, 
are born and not made. 








“My dear,” said a young wife to her husband, 
“the baby has been trying to talk again.” 

“What was he talking about?” 

“T think it must have been politics. He started | 
7 calmly, but in a few minutes he was as angry 
and red in the face as he could be. It is perfectly | 
wonderful how he takes after you.” | 


A MARKET SPECIAL. 


The college-educated feminine mind is not alone 
in its determination to master the mysteries of | 
the laws governing the rise and fall of prices. 


A simple village maiden, of mature years, not 
long ago went to a store in England to bu 
candles, and was astonished to find that owing to 
the Spanish-American War “candles was riz.” 

“Get along!’ she indignantly exclaimed. 
“Don’t tell me they fights by candle-light!” 





COMPANION. 


Throat Troubl with a Cough, Cold 
or Sore Throat. “Brown's Bronchial Troches’’ give im- 
mediate relief. Sold only in boxes. 25 cents. (Ads. 
nec em 


FAST COLOR EYELETS 
QUEEN QUALITY 
vets DOUGLAS 
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ARLINGTON HOTEL, HOT SPRINGS, ARK. 


One of the most popular winter resorts for pleas- 
ure or for invalids is Hot Springs, Ark., the water 
from the Springs being famed the world over for 
its medicinal virtue. The Arlington Hotel, as 
shown in accompanying cut, is the best hotel in 
Hot Springs, and one of the best in the United 
States, managed by Lyman T. Hay. Its cuisine 
is famous. On the tables of the Arlington is 
served exclusively 


Blanke’s ste» Coffee 


Other prominent hostelries in the United States 
which serve Faust Blend are: 


Faust Café, St. Louis. Grand Pacific Geicage. 
Shenl lotel, Pittsburgh. Hotel Pfist Milwaukee. 
Russell House, Detroit. Wabash R. &. Dining Cars. 


You can drink Coffee of the same superior, 
smooth, rich flavor if you demand Faust Blend at 
your club or restaurant, or buy it for your home. It 
costs more because it is worth more—in 3-pound 
air-tight cans, whole, ground or pulverized, $1.30 
percan. Ask your dealer for it—if he hasn’t it we 
will send you, to any part of the United States, a 
3-pound can, express prepaid, at regular price. 


Our booklet, “ Coffee from 
Tree to Lip,” tells how to 
make coffee, how to take 
care of the coffee-pot, how to 

ize the coffee, gives rec- 
ipe for every kind of coffee, 
and valuable information to 
coffee -makers and coffee- 
drinkers. It is worth ten 
dollars—free on request. 


(fill tere 


Most Complete Coffee Plant in the World. 


304 to 314 S. 7th St., St. Louis. 
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In the Dark dupex** 


Safety Pins 











Work as easily as in the light. They fasten f 
either side, but cannot slip through. rom 








Patented IN 
March 7, ALL 
1883. 
SIZES 
June 18, 
1889. 


NOTICE THE GUARD 
fabric. If your dealer will not supply you, send $ 
two-cent st for les of 12 assorted sizes. 
Made in Nickel and Jet Black. 
CONSOLIDATED SAFETY PIN CO., Box 55, Bloomfield, N. J. 
Also Makers of “* Holdfast ” Hairpins. 





| on the inside of spring positively prevents tearing the 











A MUSICAL WONDER! 
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Columbia Zither 


Produces charming music ; is sold 
at such a moderate price, and is 
so easy to play from the figure- 
chart music furnished with each 
instrument, that every home 
should possess one. Thousands 
upon thousands have been sold. 
Have you bought one yet? It 
makes a very acceptable gift. 
1f your music dealer hasn’t the Columbia Zither 
send to us. No. 3, as illustrated above, $6.00; other 
° to $8.00, any of which we will send 
. O. D., or express prepaid on receipt of price. 
700 extra tunes at bc. each. Catalogue Free. 
THE PHONOHARP CO., 


Dept. T. 150 Liverpool St., EAST BOSTON, MASS. 
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There is a multitude of men and women who 
are filling ordinary positions, not from lack of 
ability, but from lack of aim. Circumstances 
cannot keep a man back; but his view of them 
may. He must aim above circumstances and 
not draw the arrow at random. Trained ability - 


is always sought for. For any advanced posi- 
tion a study of Law offers the best training and 


equipment. The future merchant, banker, manager 
or secretary will surely need some knowledge of 
Law, while those who aim to practise Law exclu- 
sively need thorough, modern training. 

Does the possibility of studying Law appeal to you? If so, perhaps 
your circumstances practically prohibit a college or law school course, 
but if you have a purpose THE SPRAGUE CORRESPONDENCE 
SCHOOL OF LAW enables you to 


Study Law at Home 




















with the time you can give. 
ground and adjust the course to his circumstances. 
his own pace if only he be determined. A little study each day 

will produce wonderful results. Every facility is offered by 
our method, books, lessons, selection of studies, side helps, 

lectures, examinations, suggestions, encouragement and coun- 

sel. A systematic course, thoroughly abreast of the times, 
which offers the best to new students and to lawyers who 
wish to review. 


We have Graduates in all parts of the World, 
and will send you our Handsome Book of Testi- 
monials and Information Free. 


The Sprague Correspondence School of Law, 


We meet the student on his own 
He may set 


No. 90 Majestic Building, Detroit, Mich. 
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TOILET SOAP 





For Chapped Hands, 


Sample Cake mailed for 2c. 
Full-sized Cake, - - = 15c. 


Address DEPT. Y, 
THE J. B. WILLIAMS 


COMPANY, 
Glastonbury, Ct. 


‘Three times a day and $ 
every dayin the year | 
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A Pastor 


announcing from the pulpit a committee to look 
after the cleaning of the building, called it ‘The 
Pearline Committee.” That is the kind of 
advertising that has swelled the sales of 
Pearline. It’s from people who know 
Pearline, and are using it, and who think 
and speak of it as the one thing nec- 
essary in any matter of cleanliness. 
Talk with some of these people, if you 








have doubts about Pearline. ‘ : 
Cleanliness is next akin to Godliness. 











THEY WEAR OUR 


_ 1 Improved ... 


*‘Iron Clad,’’ 


the best Cotton Stocking 
in the world for Boys. It 
has the Triple Knee, High 
Spliced Heel and Double Toe. 






















For Girls we recommend 
1 N 6 BOTH ARE 

0. 9, Made to Wear. 

We make “Iron Clads”’ for Men, 


Women and Children in all quali- 
ties and varieties. 


Ask your dealer for “Iron Clads” 
and if he can’t supply you, send 
24 cents for sample pair. State 
style and size desired. 


COOPER, WELLS & CO0., 
St. Joseph, Mich. 



























What's the use experimenting on your complexion with 
lotions, tablets, or cheap powders ; use the world’s purest, 


DorzZOmMs 


Medicated 
Complexion Powder. 
Pozzoni’s removes freckles and blemishes, makes the skin 
delicately soft, prevents that shiny appearance, contains no 
lime, zinc, lead, arsenic, or other poisons, so common in 
cheap imitations. Your toilet goods dealer refunds your 
money if Pozzoni’s is not satisfactory. Sample free; box soc. 
New York. J. A. POZZONI CO. St. Louis. 


A Beautiful Souvenir Catalogue Free 


to anyone thinking of purchasing a musical instrument, Washburn 
Guitars, Mandolins and Banjos are recognized as the best the world 
over. Washburns sell for the most reasonable prices. All first. 
class music dealers keep them. Write to-day for the catalogue. 
It is replete with information and will post you fully on the subject. 


LYON & HEALY, “heer” CHICAGO. 

















This is a Genuine Watch 
(net a clock), Stem- 
Winding, Stem - Setting. 





for Boys Fag 
andGirls wk 


Boys’ Watch, Chain and Charm for selling 20 (Noy 
packages and Girls’ Watch and Chatelaine Pin for 
selling 40 packages SAWYER’S BEST BLUE “Loy 





CRYSTALS among your friends and neighbors. 
Each package makes a quart of best Liquid Blue. 
Price 1ocents each. Send your name and address 
to us and we will send the Blue, express paid. 
When sold send us the money and we will send the 
Watch free by mail, or will allow liberal cash com- 
mission. Send for Premium List. -Agents wanted. 


SAWYER CRYSTAL BLUE CO., 


Dept. H, 27 BROAD STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
Established 40 Years. 













This cut is about Half actual Size. 
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Circulation 


Of the Blood Gives Health and Longevity. 














ja Few seem to realize the great advantages derived from a 
/ vigorous use of the Rubber Flesh-Brush. Said a prominent 

physician recently: ‘‘ That longevity is promoted by friction 
there can be little doubt. The declining energy and decay from 
age appear to arise from, or are at all events accompanied and accel- 
y 4 erated by, the gradually decreasing energy of the CIRCULATION, and 


“t*. Bailey’s Rubber Flesh-Brush 


/ restores energy to the parts. It is therefore recommended as a panacea for 
Fd premature decay, and all the diseases depending on it.” It takes but a few 

minutes to give a vigorous rubbing to the entire body on jumping out of bed in 
the moreing, and the beneficial results are wonderful 


Yd 
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This is the treatment for Headache, Indigestion, Sluggish caves Neuralgia, Rheumatism, 
Stiff Joints or Constipation. THE FLAT-ENDED Siuggicn TEETH open the pores, start 
the circulation (which relieves pain), strengthening muscles and nerves. It will waken the 
system without shocking it as with cold water and fit you for a brisk day’s work. For the 
bath it’s a perfect luxury, leaving the skin with a healthy glow. : 
Bailey’s Rubber Flesh- Brush, $1.50; Bailey's abhor Cc omplezion Agents 
Brush, 50 cents; Bailey’s C omplexion Soap, 10 cents. Wanted. 


At Gestere or Sy mats C. J. BAILEY & CO., 22 Boylston St., Boston. 


on receipt of price. 
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HEAPS OF FUN! ! 









The Harmless Rubber- 
Tipped Arrow Game 


Is just the thing for amusement these long winter evenings. 
Best parlor game ever invented. Popular throughout the civ- 
ilized world Over 2,000,000 sold. Makes a Splendid Gift. 
If your dealer hasn't wt, send us mail order. Game complete— 
Harmless Pistol, Target and Three Rubber- Tippe: 
Arrows, sent post-paid for $1.00. 


BLAG7I0 iA o 0., 370 Atlantic te Ave. BOSTON, MASS. 
Dearborn St., Chicago t St., San Francisco 


Make Money, 


Boys, by selling this game 
to neighbors and friends. 
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rARK IN SOAPS 


HE LARKIN PLAN saves you half the regular prices, 
half the cost. You pay but the usual retail value of 
rc soaps after thirty days’ trial and all middlemen’s 
profits are yours in a premium, itself of equal value. ig 


Our Great Combination Box. 


Enough to last an Average Family one Full Year. 
This List of Contents Changed as Desired. 
100 Bars “ Sweet Home” Soao . $5.00 
Gold Medal Winner. For laun- 


dry and household purposes 
it has no superior. Large bars. 


10 Bars White Woollen Soap . . . .70 


perfect soap for flannels. 


12 Pkgs. Boraxine Soap Powder . 1.20 
Full —. An une te 
laundry luxury. 


5 Bars Honor Bright Scouring Soap .25 
1-4 Doz. Modjeska Complexion Soap .60 


Perfume exquisite. A match- 
less beautifier. 


1-4 Doz. Old English Castile Soap .30 
1-4 Doz.Creme Oatmeal Toilet Soap .25 
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1-4 Doz. Elite Glycerine Toilet Soap .25 iy 
1-4 Doz. Borated Tar 


r Soap . 25 

Unequalled for washing the hair. 
1-4 Doz. SulphurSoap . . .. . .25 
1 Bottle, 1 0z., Mod a Perfume . 35 


Delic ate, refined, popular, lasting. 


1 Jar, 2 ozs., Modjeska Cold Cream .25 


Soothing. Cures chapped hands. 


1 Bottle Modjeska Tooth Powder . .25 
Preserves the teeth, hardens 
the guins,s weetens the breath. 


1 Stick Witch Hazel Shaving Soap_._. 

The Contents, Bought at Retail Cost $10.00 
The Premium, Worth at Retail . _ 10.00 
All for S10. . . $20 


You get the premium you select, gratis. 
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The Larkin Plan 
GIVES You the B 


The Whole Family supplied with Laundry and Toilet Soaps for a year at Half 
Price. Sent Subject to Approval and Payment after Thirty Days’ Trial. 


THE PIRST AWARD OF THE OMAHA EXPOSITION WAS GIVEN THE LARKIN SOAPS. 


‘THE “é CHAUTAUQUA” DESK. Solid Oak throughout. Hand- 


rubbed finish. Very hand- 
some carvings. Beveled plate mirror. Desk is 5 feet high, 2'; feet wide, 
writing bed 24 inches deep. Drop leaf closes and locks. Brass curtain rod 
It is Wise Economy to Use Good Soap. Our Soaps are sold entirely on their 
merits, with our guarantee of purity. Thousands of Families Use Them, and 
have for many years, in every locality, many in your vicinity. Ask us for your 
neighbors’ testimonials 
AFTER 30 DAYS’ TRIAL, if the purchaser finds all the soaps, etc., of excellent 
quality and the premium entirely satisfactory and as represented, remit $10; if not, 
notify us goods are subject toour order. We make no charge for what you have used. 


















If you remit in advance, you will receive in addition a nice present for the lady of the house, and 
shipment day after order is received. Monen refunded promptly if the Bow or Premium does not 
prove all expected. Safe delivery guaranteed. The transaction is not ¢ omplete until you are satisfied. 








@z-Many boys and girls easily earn a “ Chautauqua” Desk or other premium free, by 
dividing the contents of a Combination Box among a few neighbors who readily pay the listed 
retail prices. This provide 8 the #10.00 needful to pay our bill, and gives the young folks the 
premium as “a middleman’s profit.”” The wide success of this plan confirms all our claims. 






The editor of Baptist Union, Chicago, speaking from a personal acquaintance of nearly 
twenty years with the head of this firm, is glad to bear witness to his thorough re stability. 
The premium offers made are surprisingly liberal, but the test of experience, as well as 
knowledge of the high standing and character of the firm, warrants the statement that the 
promises made will all be kept. 








Booklet Handsomely Illustrating Twenty Premiums sent on request. 


THE LARKIN SOAP MFG. CO., Larkin St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Established 1875. Capital, $500,000. 
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